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RABINDRANATH  TAGORE, 

INDIA'S  GREATEST  LIVING  POET. 
BY  BASANTA  KOOMAR  ROY. 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  perhaps  not  known  to  many,  America  is  at 
'  the  present  time  harboring  a  guest  who  is  not  only  the  greatest 
living  poet  of  his  own  country,  but  whose  work  bids  fair  to  live 
for  all  time.  With  the  nations  of  the  West,  poetry  has  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  language  of  the  unusual,  perhaps  even  the 
eccentric.  The  epic  and  lyric  feeling  does  not  penetrate  into  the 
masses  of  Western  population  as  it  did  when  poetry  was  still  trans- 
mitted by  oral  tradition  ;  nor  do  many  of  the  West  have  the  feeling 
that  thought  and  sentiment  expressed  in  poetry  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  every-day  existence.  So  the  great  poets  live  their  im- 
mortal lives  confined  largely  to  the  book  shelves.  It  is  the  written, 
rather  than  the  living,  word  that  tradition  preserves.  Only  a  very 
few  have  their  memories  stored  with  treasures  of  poetry,  and  even 
those  who  have  literary  tastes  are  often  more  ready  to  read  about 
great  poetry  than  to  steep  themselves  in  the  poet's  own  thought. 
Now  there  has  come  to  America  one  who,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
choicest  intellects  of  his  race  and  nation,  but  whose  thoughts  are 
not  confined  to  the  printed  page ;  if  his  verses  are  read  by  the  thou-, 
sands,  they  are  known  by  heart,  sung,  and  recited  by  the  millions. 
No  Western  poet  has  ever  had  such  a  constituency  of  contempo- 
raries. Not  only  is  this  Hindu  singer  imposing  through  the  vast 
chorus  whose  feelings  he  has  interpreted,  but  his  lines  have  a  force 
which  ranks  them  with  the  finest  things  the  world  has  yet  produced. 
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William  Butler  Yeats,  in  introducing^  Rabindranath  Tagore 
to  the  literati  of  London,  at  a  recent  banquet  in  the  Trocadero 
Hotel,  said :  "To  take  part  in  honoring  Mr.  Rabindranath  Tagore 
is  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  my  artistic  life.  I  have  been  carry- 
ing about  with  me  a  book^  of  translations  into  English  prose  of 
one  hundred  of  his  Bengali  lyrics,  written  within  the  last  ten  years. 
I  know  of  no  man  in  my  time  who  has  done  anything  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  to  equal  these  lyrics." 

The  enthusiasm  at  the  banquet  waxed  high.  The  British  lite- 
rary men  were  lavish  in  showing  admiration  of  a  very  "unusual 
degree."  Some  even,  in  Hindu  manner,  touched  his  feet  by  way 
of  salutation,  others  were  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  do  so. 
Rev.  C.  F.  Andrews,  a  British  missionary  to  India,  and  one  of 
India's  truest  friends,  thus  tells  us  of  his  own  disappointment : 
"I  should  like  to  have  made  obeisance  to  the  poet,  wdio  has  so  raised 
his  nation  bv  his  songs,  but  in  a  moment  he  had  clasped  my  hand." 
It  was  a  scene  of  great  international  significance.  As  art  transcends 
all  physical  limitations,  so  in  this  gathering  of  artists  everything 
else  but  art  was  lost  sight  of.  The  feeling  of  race  difference,  the 
apathy  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  the  gulf  between 
the  European  and  the  Asian,  all  vanished  before  the  illuminating 
spirit  pervading  the  finer  things  of  life. 

As  a  result  of  Rabindranath's  visit  to  England,  British  literary 
men  are  demanding  the  translation  of  his  works ;  and  already  some 
half  a  dozen  Hindus  are  at  work  to  accomplish  the  task.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  British  literary  men  and  women  have  begun 
studying  the  Bengali  language  so  that  they  may  read  his  works  in 
their  original  beauty.  The  poet's  short  story  "Dalia"  has  been  dram- 
atized as  'The  Maharani  of  Arakan"  and  produced  in  the  Royal 
.\lbert  Hall  Theater  in  London. 

If  family  tradition  has  anything  to  do  with  culture,  then 
Rabindranath  has  nothing  to  complain  of.  He  was  born  in  the  illus- 
trious Thakur,  anglicized  into  Tagore,  family  which  has  loomed 
high  in  the  horizon  of  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  India  ever 
since  the  tenth  century.  Amongst  the  Tagores  are  counted  men 
like  Prosonno  Koomar  Tagore,  a  landowner,  a  lawyer  of  great 
reputation,  an  editor,  a  writer  on  legal  and  educational  subjects, 
founder  and  president  of  the  British  India  Association  ;  Raja  Sir 
Sourindra  Mohun  Tagore,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  highest  musical 
authorities  in  India,  the  founder  of  the  Bengal  Music  School  and  the 

^Gitanjali  (song  offerings)  published,  with  an  introduction  by  William 
Putler  Yeats,  by  the  India  society  of  London. 
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Bengal  Academy  of  Music,  and  author  of  many  volumes  on  Hindu 
Music  and  musical  instruments ;  Mr.  Abanindranath  Tagore,  a  dis- 
tinguished painter,  and  an  undisputed  leader  in  the  Hindu  art 
revival ;  Maharaja  Ramanath  Tagore,  brother  of  our  poet's  grand- 
father, a  political  leader  and  writer ;  Dwarakanath  Tagore,  the 
grandfather  of  the  poet,  a  landlord,  a  founder  of  the  Landholders' 
Society,  a  philanthropist,  a  social  reformer,  preeminently  an  agi- 
tator against  the  suttee,  an  ardent  worker  for  the  "identification 
of  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  Indians  with  their  government," 
anxious  to  "strengthen  the  bond  which  unites  India  with  Great 
Britain." 

Debendranath  Tagore.  the  father  of  the  poet,  was  not  a  Maha- 
raja (great  king).  He  did  not  care  to  be  decorated  that  way. 
Instead  he  was  decorated  by  the  people  with  the  title  of  Maharsi 
(great  sage).  He  was  one  of  India's  greatest  spiritual  leaders  and  in- 
tellectual giants.  His  godliness  was  contagious.  Once  a  skeptic  friend 
of  his  came  to  him  and  asked :  "You  talk  of  God,  ever  and  again 
of  God!  What  proof  is  there  that  there  is  a  God  at  all?"  Maharsi 
pointed  to  a  light  and  asked  his  friend,  "Do  you  know  what  that 
is?"  "Light,"  was  the  reply.  "How  do  you  know  that  there  is  a 
light  there?"  "I  see  it;  it  is  there  and  it  needs  no  proof:  it  is 
self-evident."  "So  is  the  existence  of  God,"  replied  Maharsi,  "I  see 
him  within  me  and  without  me,  in  everything  and  through  every- 
thing, and  it  needs  no  proof,  it  is  self-evident." 

It  was  in  such  a  family — a  family  that  combined  culture  with 
wealth  and  leisure,  that  Rabindranath  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 
It  is  said  that  born  poets  are  generally  handsome.  Rabindranath 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  He  has  long  been  famous 
in  India  both  for  his  poetry  and  beauty.  Indeed,  his  youthful  por- 
traits bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  best  pictures  of  the  poet 
of  Galilee  who  wrote  not  a  single  verse,  but  who  hallowed  the 
world  with  the  majestic  poetry  of  his  life  and  sayings.  The  Hindu 
poet's  flowing  hair ;  his  broad,  unfurrowed  forehead ;  his  bright, 
black,  magnetic  eyes,  chiseled  nose,  firm  but  gentle  chin,  delicate 
sensitive  hands,  his  sweet  voice,  pleasant  smile,  keen  sense  of 
humor,  and  his  innate  refinement,  make  him  a  man  of  rare  and 
charming  personality.  To  look  at  him  is  to  notice  the  true  em- 
bodiment of  the  artist. 

That  Wordsworth  is  right  when  he  says,  "The  child  is  the 
father  of  the  man,"  is  witnessed  by  the  early  life  and  later  develop- 
ment of  Tagore.  His  childhood  was  the  most  constructive  period 
of  his  life.     It  was  then  that  he  was  imbibing  the  spirit  of  nature 
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which  was  to  color  all  his  life  and  all  his  writings  afterwards.  It 
really  did  bid  fair  to  be  of  supreme  importance  to  himself  and  his 
motherland.  In  one  of  his  letters,  the  poet  tells  us  about  some  of 
his  childhood  experiences : 

"I  but  faintly  remember  the  days  of  my  early  childhood.  But  I  do  re- 
member that  in  the  mornings,  every  now  and  then,  a  kind  of  unspeakable 
joy,  without  any  cause,  used  to  overflow  my  heart.  The  whole  world  seemed 
to  me  full  of  mysteries.  Every  day  I  used  to  dig  the  earth  with  a  little 
bamboo  stick  thinking  that  I  might  discover  one  of  them.  All  the  beauty, 
sweetness  and  scent  of  this  world,  all  the  movements  of  the  people,  the 
noises  in  the  street,  the  cry  of  tlie  kites,  the  coconut  trees  in  the  family  garden, 
the  banyan  tree  by  the  pond,  tlie  shadow  on  the  water,  the  morning  perfume 
of  the  blossoms — all  these  used  to  make  me  feel  the  presence  of  a  dimly 
recognized  being  assuming  so  many  forms  just  to  keep  me  company." 

The  future  poet  was  then  only  six  or  seven  years  old.  He  was 
so  busy  looking  at  and  enjoying  things  natural,  that  he  hated  to  be 
hemmed  in  by  the  walls  of  the  class-room.  They  were  all  the  more 
unbearable  for  him  because  of  his  dislike  for  the  teacher  of  Bengali 
literature,  a  man  of  ordinary  intellect  who  was  notorious  for  his 
coarse  manners.  The  impertinent  pupil  would  not  answer  any  oral 
question  asked  by  this  man,  consequently  he  used  to  gravitate  to 
the  bottom  of  his  class.  But  he  surprised  the  same  teacher  by  cap- 
turing the  first  place  in  every  written  examination. 

Maharsi  Debendranath,  after  closely  studying  the  inborn  pro- 
clivities of  his  son,  took  him  out  of  school,  never  to  return  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  started  with  him  for  a  trip  to  the  heights  of  the 
Himalayas  to  train  him  in  the  school  of  nature.  Young  Tagore 
was  glad  to  get  out  of  school  and  beyond  the  reach  of  his  teacher's 
care,  and  his  heart  leaped  with  joy  now  that  he  was  about  to  see 
the  mountain  world.  The  first  night  out  of  Calcutta,  as  he  was 
being  carried  in  a  palanquin  to  the  Bolpur  Shanti  Niketan  (peace 
cottage  at  Bolpur,  his  father's  country  home  for  meditation),  he 
closed  his  eyes  all  the  way  to  the  bungalow  simply  not  to  see  the 
beauties  of  nature  by  the  faint  light  of  the  falling  darkness,  that 
he  might  take  keener  delight  in  the  rich  landscapes  under  the 
morning  light. 

When  in  the  course  of  time  the  boy  reached  the  Himalayas,  he 
knew  that  he  had  found  what  his  heart  was  craving  for — a  wealth  of 
the  beauty  of  nature  resplendent  with  the  luxury  of  lovely  color  and 
majestic  form.  Here  his  father  introduced  him  to  the  sylvan  deities, 
who,  in  their  turn,  unfolded  to  the  boy  poet  a  thousand  and  one 
mysteries  of  nature  and  the  majesty  of  all  these  mysteries.     Here 
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his  father  also  taught  him  EngHsh,  Sanskrit,  BengaH,  and  in  the 
sciences,  botany  and  astronomy. 

Then  a  boy  of  only  eleven  summers,  having  been  born  in  the 
spring  of  1860,  Rabindranath  had  already  finished  reading  some  of 
the  most  important  books  in  Bengali  literature,  and  had  just  begun 
to  "lisp  in  numbers  for  the  numbers  came."  The  next  year  his 
mother  died,  and  his  intense  love  for  her  now  went  to  reinforce 
his  worship  of  nature.  At  this  time  he  was  living  at  Chandrana- 
gore,  in  a  garden  house  by  the  River  Ganges.  Such  a  contrast  of 
change  from  the  majestic  grandeur  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  soft 
melody  of  the  Ganges  enriched  and  strengthened  his  imagination, 
and  sharpened  his  intellect,  until  he  became  inspired  wath  the  nectar 
of  nature ;  and  he  would  spend  hours  together  watching  the  mystic 
flow  of  the  Ganges  or  seeing  the  moon  kiss  the  sacred  river  into 
ripples.  Here  he  would  spend  night  after  night  upon  the  flat  roof 
of  the  house,  musing  on  the  mystery  of  the  star-lit  universe. 

Thus  he  spent  several  years  in  dreaming,  studying  English  and 
Bengali  literature,  (Bengali,  a  daughter  of  Sanskrit,  and  the  language 
of  Mr.  Tagore's  poems) ,  composing  poems,  and  writing  essays  for  dif- 
ferent magazines,  especially  for  his  family  magazine.  The  Bharati, 
which  is  now  edited  by  his  erudite  sister,  Sreemati  Swarna  Koomari 
Devi.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  made  a  short  visit  to  Europe. 
His  learned  letters  from  there  show  his  command  over  the  Bengali 
language,  his  breadth  of  vision  and  keen  sociological  insight.  In 
England  he  perfected  his  knowledge  of  English  and  acquired  a  lucid 
prose  style  which  few  have  equaled  in  India. 

Mr.  Tagore's  versatility  is  astonishing.  To  name  a  few  of  his 
activities  and  accomplishments :  he  is  a  profound  philosopher,  a 
spiritual  and  patriotic  leader,  an  historical  investigator,  a  singer 
and  composer,  an  able  editor  (having  edited  four  different  magazines, 
Sadhana,  Bangadarsan,  Bliarati  and  Tattivahodhini),  a  far-sighted 
educator,  and  a  kind  and  considerate  administrator  of  his  vast 
"Zamindary"  estate.  But  he  is,  above  all,  the  poet — the  poet  of 
love.  Love  flows  from  his  heart,  mind  and  soul  in  a  continuous 
stream,  assuming  all  different  forms  in  its  windings  from  the  gross 
to  the  spiritual,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  finite  to 
the  infinite.  He  interprets  love  in  all  its  multiform  expressions — ■ 
the  love  of  mother,  of  son,  husband,  wife,  lover,  beloved,  patriot, 
of  the  Dionysian,  nature-drunk,  and  of  the  God-frenzied.  Each 
and  every  one  of  these  he  portrays  with  his  characteristic  softness  of 
touch  that  recalls  the  lyrics  of  Theophile  Gautier,  and  with  the  ex- 
quisite felicity  of  Shelley  and  Keats.     His  verses  carry  within  them 
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an  emotion  which  thrills,  enraptures,  and  causes  every  fiber  of  a  hu- 
man boinc^  to  ache  with  joy  that  almost  stops  the  throbbing  of  the 
heart  and  draws  tears  to  the  eyes. 

Expression  of  hn-e  is  so  natural  to  him  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  has,  like  many  other  poets,  passed  through  all  the  phases  of  love 
and  life.  Like  the  prose-poet  Tolstoy,  he  has  traveled  from  the 
worship  of  the  senses  to  the  quiet  of  sainthood.  He  understands 
the  thrills  of  love,  the  romantic  passion,  the  gloom  of  disappoint- 
ment, the  dejith  of  despair,  the  profundity  of  cjuiet,  and  the  ecstatic 
realization  of  "being,  intelligence  and  bliss"   (sat,  chit,  anandam). 

When  .the  surging  tide  of  youth  overtook  the  young  poet 
quite  unawares,  he,  in  the  onrush,  could  see  only  love  and  romance. 
The  same  nature,  the  same  people,  the  same  life ;  still  everything 
looked  diflferent  to  him.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it  was 
himself  or  the  world  that  had  changed  ;  and  it  did  not  take  him 
long  to  discover  that  as  he  changed  first,  so  the  world  changed  to 
keep  in  touch  with  him.  Love  was  no  longer  a  thing  far  oflf — some- 
thing to  be  imbibed  from  without ;  but  instead,  it  became  a  reality 
to  be  drawn  out  from  within.  It  was  no  longer  a  fancy,  but  a 
thing  tangible,  that  first  overpowered  him.  Thus  for  a  time  he 
became  an  epicure  and  bon-zdvant ;  fashionable  dress — the  finest 
of  silk  robes — delicious  dishes,  ardent  romances,  love  lyrics,  literary 
production,  constituted  his  interests,  though  there  was  always  pres- 
ent in  his  sub-conscious  self  a  strong  under-current  of  spirituality 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  spite  of  this  under-current  many 
of  his  youthful  poems  were  colored  by  the  still  stronger  surface- 
current  of  his  life.  Indeed,  some  of  them  shocked  the  old-fashioned 
Hindu  moralists,  who  received  them  with  disdain.  I  remember 
one  day  in  a  students'  boarding  house  in  India,  when  I  was  trying 
to  sing  one  of  Mr,  Tagore's  songs,  some  of  the  young  men  that 
were  present  shouted:  "What  makes  you  sing  that  nautch-song?" 
When  told  that  it  was  one  of  Rabi  Babu's  songs  they  were  more 
than  surprised  and  would  not  believe  it  until  the  printed  verses 
were  shown.  Then  they  all  changed  their  mind  and  confessed  that 
it  was  quite  proper  to  read  or  sing  anything  that  Rabi  Babu  wrote. 
The  song  in  prose  translation  reads : 

"Hither,  O  beloved,  come  hither !   step  forth  in  this  pleasure  garden  of 
mine  and  see  where  my  flowers  are  blowing  in  beauty.     Gentle  breathes  the  > 
west  wind  laden  with  the  perfume  of  the  blossoms.     Here  moonlight  glim- 
mers and  a  silvery  stream  murmurs  down  the  forest  ways. 

"Hither,  O  beloved,  come  hither!  for  we  shall  unfold  the  depths  of  our 
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hearts  gleaning  the  beauty  of  the  immortal  flowers ;  and  in  consuming  ecstasy 
weave  garlands  each  for  the  other,  and  watch  the  stars  until  they  fade  in  the 
dawn. 

"Beloved!  in  this  joyous  garden  of  ours  we  shall  ever  dwell  and  sing 
songs  in  rapturous  joy.  Here  shall  our  hearts  thrill  in  the  mystery  of  life. 
Yea,  and  the  days  and  nights  shall  pass  as  Visions  of  the  Lord  of  Love,  and 
we  shall  dream  together  in  a  languor  of  everlasting  delight." 

Again  listen  to  his  musings  on  "The  Pensive  Beloved" : 

"The  young  girl  who  sits  by  the  window  alone  has  forgotten  to  garland 
the  flowers  for  her  beloved.  With  her  head  resting  on  her  hand  she  seems 
entirely  rapt,  while  about  her  the  gathered  blossoms  of  the  summer  lie  all 
neglected. 

"For  the  breeze  gently  blows  in  to  her,  whispering  softly,  caressingly, 
as  she  sits  by  the  window  in  a  solemn  rapture. 

"The  clouds  fleet  in  the  blue,  and  the  birds  flutter  in  the  forest,  and  the 
odorous  bakul  blossoms  fall  intermittently  before  her  eyes :  Yet  she  is  un- 
regardful. 

"But  in  sweet  repose  she  smiles,  for  now  the  tender  chords  of  her  heart 
stir  melodiously  in  the  shadowland  of  dreams." 

The  conservative  Hindus  were  up  in  arms  against  Rabindra- 
nath,  thinking  that  he  was  likely  to  demoralize  the  youth  of  India 
by  the  sensuousness  of  his  love  poems  and  songs,  especially  the 
ones  in  "Love"  (Prem),  "Youthful  Dreams"  (Joitban  Sapna),  and 
"Chitrangada,"  a  poetic  drama.  They  were  afraid  that  he  was 
going  to  introduce  the  romanticism  of  the  West,  of  Byron  and 
Shelley,  into  India,  and  to  depart  from  the  classic  severity  of 
Indian  literary  treatment  of  the  human  passions.  But  they,  in 
their  over-zealousness  to  preserve  for  the  youths  of  India  the 
pleasures  of  Nirvanic  bliss,  forgot  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  writings  of  the  young  poet  there  could  not  be  found  anything 
like  the  coarse  vulgarity  of  an  earlier  Bengali  poet,  Bharat  Chandra 
Rai  Gunakar,  who  was  widely  read  by  the  young  Bengalis  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Tagore  has  all  along  held  that  he  was  not  for  salvation 
by  Bairagnya,  renunciation.     In  one  of  his  poems  he  plainly  says : 

"My  salvation  shall  never  come  through  renunciation.  I  shall  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  salvation  amidst  the  innumerable  bondages  of  this  world.... My 
Maya  will  evolve  itself  into  Mukti,  and  my  love  will  transform  itself  into 
adoration." 

Dividing  his  time  between  his  palatial  home  in  Calcutta  and 
Bolpur    Peace   Cottage,    he    was   on    the   one    hand     receiving   the 
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message  of  life,  action,  noise,  politics  and  society  in  Calcutta,  while 
on  the  other  he  was  profiting  by  the  inspiration  of  nature  and  quiet 
at  Boalpur,  but  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  writing  plays,  essays, 
songs  and  poems.  As  the  two  outward  forces  were  acting  and  re- 
acting on  each  other ;  similarly,  the  opposite  currents  of  the  sensu- 
ous and  the  spiritual  within  him  were  struggling  to  harmonize 
themselves.  During  this  period  of  doubt,  despair  and  uncertainty, 
the  poet  wrote  poems  on  such  subjects  as.  "The  Call  of  Sorrow," 
"Lamentation  of  Happiness,"  and  "Despair  of  Hope." 

At  last  the  under-current  of  spirituality  came  to  the  surface 
again  and  in  the  process  drove  the  opposite  current  out  of  existence. 
His  entire  life  was  now  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  this  renascence. 
He  got  what  he  sought ;  and  the  story  of  such  a  transformation 
he  gives  in  a  letter  which  in  translation  reads: 

"One  morning,  the  moment  I  saw  from  my  veranda  the  sun  rising  from 
behind  the  foliage  of  the  trees  in  the  garden,  the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes. 
A  singular  glory  covered  the  entire  universe  for  me — bliss  and  beauty  seemed 
to  ripple  all  over  the  world Then  nobody  and  nothing  whatsoever  re- 
mained unwelcome  to  me.  The  people  whose  company  was  heretofore  un- 
pleasant to  me,  now  on  their  approach  my  heart  would  run  before  me  to 
offer  them  a  cordial  welcome.  E\en  the  coarse  forms  and  features  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  laboring  class,  as  they  passed  by  on  the  street,  had  an 
inner  glory  for  me." 

W^ith  the  change  in  the  man.  changed  the  tone  of  his  poems. 
Now,  filled  to  the  brim  ^vith  the  love  for  God  and  looking  upon 
this  universe  as  the  visible  expression  of  God's  love,  he  touches 
nothing,  he  writes  nothing,  that  he  does  not  saturate  with  the 
thought  of  divine  love  of  spiritual  life,  and  of  eternal  beauty  and 
splendor  in  nature.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars  in  heaven,  and 
the  trees  and  flowers  on  earth  speak  a  language  of  love  for  the 
Supreme  Being  whose  handiwork  they  are.  Mr.  Yeats  speaks  of  the 
spirituality  of  Mr.  Tagore's  later  poems  in  these  words:  'Tn  all 
his  pnems  there  is  one  single  theme:  the  love  of  God.  When  I 
tried  to  find  anything  western  which  might  compare  with  the  works 
of  Mr.  Tagore,  I  thought  of  "The  Imitation  of  Christ"  by  Thomas 
a  Kempis.  It  is  like,  yet  between  the  work  of  the  two  men  there 
is  a  whole  world  of  difference.  Thomas  a  Kempis  was  obsessed 
by  the  thought  of  sin  ;  he  wrote  in  terrible  imagery.  Mr.  Tagore 
has  as  little  thought  of  sin  as  a  child  playing  with  a  tcip.  His  poems 
have  stirred  my  blood  as  nothing  has   for  years." 

Here  follow  two  of  his  spiritual  poems  in  prose  translations. 
In  the  first  he  thus  addresses  God  as  a  passer-by : 
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"In  the  deep  shadows  of  the  rainy  month  with  secret  steps,  thou  walkest, 
silent  as  night,  eluding  all  watchers. 

"To-day  the  morning  has  closed  its  eyes,  heedless  to  the  insistent  calls 
of  the  loud  east  wind,  and  over  the  ever  wakeful  blue  sky  a  thick  veil  has 
been  drawn. 

"The  woodlands  have  hushed  their  songs,  and  doors  are  all  shut  at  every 
house.  Thou  art  the  solitary  wayfarer  in  this  deserted  street.  Oh,  my  only 
friend,  my  best  beloved,  the  gates  are  open  in  my  house — do  not  pass  by  like 
a  dream." 

In  the  second  he  dwells  on  the  mysteries  of  the  final  home  of 
the  soul : 

"Thou  art  the  sky  and  thou  art  the  nest  as  well.  Oh,  how  beauti- 
ful! There  in  the  nest  it  is  thy  love  that  encloses  the  soul  with  colors  and 
sounds  and  odors.  There  comes  the  morning  with  the  golden  basket  in  her 
right  hand  bearing  the  wreath  of  beauty,  silently  to  crown  the  earth.  And 
there  comes  the  evening  over  the  lonely  meadows  deserted  by  herds,  through 
trackless  paths,  carrying  cool  draughts  of  peace  in  her  golden  pitcher  from 
the  western  ocean  of  rest. 

"But  there,  where  spreads  the  infinite  sky  for  the  soul  to  take  her  flight 
in,  reigns  the  stainless  white  radiance.  There  is  no  day  nor  night,  nor  form 
nor  color,  and  never  never  a  word." 

If  by  a  natural  disaster  all  of  Mr.  Tagore's  thoughtful  essays, 
profound  philosophical  dissertations,  learned  historical  interpreta- 
tions, soul-stirring  short  stories,  powerful  dramas,  carefully  wrought 
novels,  and  his  exquisite  books  of  ballads  and  lyrics  are  destroyed 
forever  from  the  face  of  this  earth  ;  still  as  long  as  men  live  in 
India  he  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  India's  greatest  poets,  for 
they  could  never  forget  the  message  of  his  national  songs.  His 
songs  have  made  such  an  indelible  mark  on  the  life  of  the  nation 
that  they  will  continue  to  shower  their  beneficent  influence  as  long 
as  the  name  India  shall  endure.  Imagination  itself  is  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend,  and  language  feels  its  inadequacy  to  express,  the 
real  usefulness  of  his  patriotic  songs  in  the  up-hill  task  of  nation- 
building  in  India.  The  Philippics  of  the  political  agitators,  and  the 
diatribes  of  the  caustic  editorial  writers  are  mere  pin-pricks  when 
compared  with  the  majestic  sweep  of  the  patriotic-fire  songs  of  our 
poet.  These  deep  appeals  are  lashing  the  little  ripples  into  moun- 
tainous waves  of  unalloyed  nationalism  that  are,  in  the  India  of 
to-day,  dashing  against  and  engulfing  the  rocks  of  selfishness  and 
provincialism  and  thus  helping  to  form  a  mighty,  homogeneous 
nation  out  of  a  multitude  of  conflicting  interests. 

His   patriotic    songs    are    sung   everywhere.      In    the    morning 
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when  the  risin<T  sun  darts  its  rays  of  liquid  gold  we  hear  his  songs 
being  sung  in  the  bathing  ghats  and  in  sankirtan  parties  that  go 
about  in  the  streets  to  wake  people  up  from  sleep  to  join  in  the 
service  of  God  and  Motherland.  At  scorching  noontide,  under  the 
shade  of  the  spreading  banyan  trees  in  lonely  maidans  when 
the  shepherds  play  the  king,  they  sing  the  same  songs  to  them- 
selves, to  the  birds  on  the  trees  and  the  cattle  in  the  fields.  And 
again,  when  the  Indian  landscape  is  bathed  by  the  vermilion  sprays 
of  the  setting  sun,  and  as  the  boatmen  go  down  the  river  or  as  the 
village  peasants  flock  homeward — they  all  sing  the  songs  of  Rabin- 
dranath.  They  are  sung  in  the  national  congresses  and  conferences, 
they  are  sung  by  the  athletes  in  the  gymnasiums,  the  beggars  in 
their  begging  excursions,  and  the  washermen  in  the  dliobi  Khaiias : 
and  they  are  sung  at  w^eddings  and  at  times  of  religious  ceremony. 
There  are  critics  who  claim  that  Rabindranath's  national  poems 
are  too  gentle,  too  effeminate,  to  suit  the  present  requirements  of 
India.  It  is  true  that  he  has  not  the  fire  of  Hem  Chandra  Bando- 
padhya,  nor  the  masculine  force  of  Nabin  Chandra  Sen.  It  is  also 
true  that  he  appeals  to  the  softer  emotions,  and  they  to  the  sterner, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  latter  also  is  needed  in  India. 
Indeed,  the  "Sleep  no  More"  of  Hem  Chandra  Bandopadhya.  and 
some  of  the  stanzas  of  "The  Battle  of  Pallasy"  (Pallashir  Judho) 
of  Nabin  Chandra  Sen  are  mighty  factors  in  the  present  crisis  in 
India.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  those  who 
know  anything  about  the  imaginative  and  speculative  nature  of  the 
Hindus,  that  of  the  two  sentiments — ^"Awake,  arise,  conquer  and 
dash  to  earth  the  oppressor's  rod."  and  "Your  Motherland  is  strug- 
gling, she  is  suffering,  O !  she  is  starving,  who  else  but  a  dutiful 
son  can  assuage  the  sorrows  of  the  mother !" — the  latter  appeals 
to  the  Hindu  soul  more  strongly  and  has  a  more  enduring  in- 
fluence than  the  former.  Rabindranath  decidedly  follows  the  latter 
path.  He  idealizes  the  motherland,  he  speaks  of  her  in  a  thousand 
different  ways,  arousing  in  the  hearts  of  his  readers  as  many  dif- 
ferent shades  of  passionate  emotion.  He  speaks  of  her  waving  rice 
fields,  her  smiling  blossoms,  perfumed  flowers,  singing  birds,  talk- 
ing streams,  awe-inspiring  mountains,  noisy  bazars,  sweet  homes, 
her  granaries  and  her  play-grounds  full  of  dear  little  children — 
and  he  clothes  them  all  with  the  hallowing  love  of  the  motherland 
— Bharat  Mata,  as  she  is  called  in  India.  Over  and  above  that,  with 
his  characteristic  insight  into  Hindu  traits  and  temperaments,  he 
gives  some  of  his  best  national  songs  a  touch  of  colloquialism  and 
the  cadences  of  Baul  and  the  Ramprasadi  religious  songs.     They 
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both  have  peculiar  tunes  that  appeal  to  Hindu  higher  emotions  and 
devotional  nature.  Incessantly  he  pleads  the  cause  of  India  in  a 
hundred  different  ways  and  always  in  his  inimitable  style.  Thus 
he  sings  of  consecration  : 

"To  thee,  my  motherland,  I  dedicate  my  body,  for  thee  I  consecrate  my 
Hfe;  for  thee  my  eyes  will  weep;  and  in  thy  praise  my  muse  will  sing. 

'Though  my  arms  are  helpless  and  powerless ;  still  they  will  do  the  deeds 
that  can  only  serve  thy  cause ;  and  though  my  sword  is  rusty  with  disgrace, 
still  it  shall  sever  thy  chains  of  bondage,  sweet  mother  of  mine." 

Then  in  another  place  he  rebukes  the  mother  bv  saj'ing : 

"Mother  should  you  send  your  children  as  beggars  to  the  doors  of 
strangers,  who,  at  sight  of  begging  bowls,  begin  to  hate  and  throw  stones  at 
them  in  contempt?" 

Again  he  consoles  her  by  saying : 

"Sweet  mother !  You  can  hope  nothing  from  these  children  of  yours, 
they  will  give  you  nothing,  though  you  are  giving  them  everything  you  have. 
— air,  water,  grains,  and  your  age-long  culture.  Forgive  your  ungrateful  chil- 
dren, who  promise  you  so  much,  but  at  the  next  breathing  break  all  their 
solemn  promises." 

When  the  young  patriots  of  India  find  themselves  deserted  on 
all  sides,  when  their  friends,  relations,  alas !  even  their  own  parents 
disown  them  for  the  crime  of  patriotism,  they  find  a  mine  of  in.spi- 
ration  in  the  song,  "Follow  the  Gleam": 

"If  nobody  responds  to  your  call,  then  follow  the  path  all  alone,  all  alone ; 
if  every  one  is  afraid  and  nobody  wants  to  speak  to  you,  then,  O,  you  un- 
fortunate!  speak  to  yourself  the  story  of  your  sorrow;  if  while  traveling  in 
the  wilderness,  everybody  deserts  you  and  turns  against  you,  mind  them  not. 
but  trample  the  thorns  and  bathe  your  feet  with  your  own  blood  and  go  all 
by  yourself;  if  again  in  the  stormy  night  you  do  not  find  a  single  soul  to  hold 
the  light  for  you,  and  they  all  close  their  doors  against  you,  be  not  faint- 
hearted, forlorn  patriot,  but  take  a  rib  out  of  your  side  and  light  it  with  the 
Fire  of  lightning  and  then  follow  the  gleam,  follow  the  gleam." 

Love,  pathos,  encouragement  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  inspire 
his  patriotic  poems  ;  but  in  them  there  is  not  even  a  suggestion  of 
anger,  jealousy  or  hatred  for  anybody  in  the  world.  That  is  what 
marks  him  out  as  a  representative  of  world-wide  humanity.  His 
universalism  has  reached  the  very  height  of  perfection.  He,  as  a 
twentieth  century  idealist,  believes  in  the  unity  of  the  human  race 
- — unity  in  the  richness  of  its  diversity.  He  holds  with  Goldwin 
Smith,  that  "above  all  nations  is  Humanity."  He  holds  also  that  the 
presence  of  the  national,  the  racial,  the  creedal  and  the  continental 
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elements  and  their  cooperation  in  luinuin  society  are  essential  fcjr 
the  harmonious  development  of  the  universal ;  just  as  the  presence 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  distinct  organs  of  the  hody  are  essential 
for  the  normal  development  of  the  man.  He  thinks  that  "as  the 
mission  of  the  rose  lies  in  the  unfoldment  of  the  petals  which  im- 
plies distinctness,  so  the  rose  of  humanity  is  perfect  only  when  the 
diverse  races  and  the  nations  have  evolved  their  perfected  distinct 
characteristics,  but  all  attached  to  the  stem  of  humanitv  bv  the  bond 
of  love." 

That  is  the  reason  why  he  believes  that  the  East  and  the  West 
have  their  special  lives  to  live,  and  their  special  missions  to  fulfil, 
but  their  final  goal  is  the  same.  That  is  exactly  why  he  does  not, 
as  no  sensible  man  any  longer  does,  believe  in  the  cynic  charla- 
tanism of 

"Oh  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet." 

Thus  he  spoke  in  the  banquet  where  the  master  minds  of  Great 
I'ritain  and  Ireland  gathered  to  welcome  him  in  their  midst: 

" ....  I  have  learned  that,  though  our  tongues  are  different 
and  our  habits  dissimilar,  at  the  bottom  our  hearts  are  one.  The 
monsoon  clouds,  generated  in  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  fertilize  the 
far  distant  shores  of  the  Ganges ;  ideas  may  have  to  cross  from  East 
to  Western  shores  to  find  a  welcome  in  men's  hearts  and  fulfil  their 
promise.  East  is  East  and  West  is  West — God  forbid  that  it  should 
be  otherwise — but  the  twain  must  meet  in  amity,  peace  and  mutual 
understanding ;  their  meeting  will  be  all  the  more  fruitful  because 
of  their  difTerences  ;  it  must  lead  both  to  holy  wedlock  before  the 
common  altar  of  humanity." 

The  story  of  his  love  for  the  universal,  for  "things  both  great 
and  small,"  for  people  both  rich  and  poor,  is  best  told  in  one  of  his 
poems : 

"The  myriads  of  human  beings  that  inhabit  this  globe  of  ours  enter  my 
heart  and  find  unspeakable  joy  in  one  another's  company;  there  lovers  enter 
and  look  at  each  other,  and  children  stand  and  laugh  in  merriment.  ..  .My 
heart  is  full  to  the  brim  with  transcendent  joy,  and  I  find  the  world  without 
a  single  human  soul  in  it.  It  is  all  empty.  C),  I  know  !  How  can  it  he  cithcr- 
wise  when  all  have  entered  into  my  heart !" 

E.xactly  in  the  same  strain  he  writes  his  dainty  little  poem, 
"The  Small."  which  in  jjrose  translation  is  as  follows: 

"'What  is  there  but  the  sky,  O  sun,  which  can  hold  thy  image? 
I  dream  of  thee  but  to  serve  thee  I  never  can  hope,' 
The  dew  drop  wept  and  said, 
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'I  am  too  small  to  take  thee  unto  me,  great  lord. 
And  thus  my  life  is  all  tears.' 

"  'I  illumine  the  limitless  sky, 
Yet  I  can  yield  myself  up  to  a  tiny  drow  of  dew,' 

Thus  said  the  sun  and  smiled. 
'I  will  be  a  speck  of  sparkle  and  fill  you. 
And  your  tiny  life  will  be  a  smiling  orb.'  " 

In  his  poem,  "The  Infinite  Love,"  Rabindranath  Tagore,  who 
combines  in  his  poetry  the  idealistic  flights  of  Shelley,  the  luxuriant 
imagery  of  Keats,  the  exalted  beauty  of  Tennyson,  and  the  spiritual 
fervor  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  strikes  the  dominant  note  of  his  life 
and  work,  both  of  which  have  been  tremendously  influenced  by  the 
sublime  philosophy  and  the  eloquent  natural  beauties  of  India.  The 
poem  as  translated  by  the  poet  himself  reads : 

"I  have  ever  loved  thee  in  a  hundred  forms  and  times, 
Age  after  age,  in  birth  following  birth. 
The  chain  of  songs  that  my  fond  heart  did  weave 
Thou  graciously  didst  take  round  thy  neck, 
Age  after  age.  in  birth  following  birth. 

"When  I  listen  to  the  tales  of  the  primitive  past, 
The  love-pangs  of  the  far  distant  times. 
The  meetings  and  partings  of  the  ancient  ages — ■ 
I  see  thy  form  gathering  light 
Through  the  dark  dimness  of  Eternity 
And  appearing  as  a  star  ever  fixed  in  the  memory  of  tlie  ALL. 

"We  two  have  come  floating  by  the  twin  currents  of  love 
That  well  up  from  the  inmost  heart  of  the  Beginningless. 
We  two  have  played  in  the  lives  of  myriad  lovers 
In  tearful  solitude  of  sorrow 
In  tremulous  shyness  of  sweet  union. 
In  old,  old  love  ever  renewing  its  life. 

"The  enrolling  flood  of  the  love  eternal 
Hath  at  last  found  its  perfect  final  course. 
All  the  joys  and  sorrows  and  longings  of  the  heart. 
All  the  memories  of  the  moments  of  ecstasy, 
.-..    „  .••       All  the  love-lyrics  of  poets  of  all  climes  and  times 
...  f.        Have  come  from  the  everywhere 

, ,    And  gathered  in  one  single  love  at  thy  feet." 


TO  THE  SUMMIT  OF  MOUNT  ARARAT. 

BY  EDGAR  J.   BANKS. 

^^\7'  OU  can  not  ascend  Ararat,  Effendi.  No  man  has  ever  been 
X  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  no  man  ever  can.  Ararat  is 
the  mother  of  the  world,  and  Allah  forbid  that  any  man  see  her  face. 
Men  come  from  England  and  from  France,  and  they  go  into  the 
mountain  for  three  days  or  for  four  days  or  for  a  week,  and  then 
say  they  have  climbed  to  the  summit,  but  they  speak  not  the  truth, 
for  when  they  reach  a  certain  place  in  the  mountain,  Allah  casts  a 
deep  sleep  upon  them  and  bears  them  back  to  the  base.  Seek  not  to 
go  up  Ararat,  Effendi,  lest  you  too  become  a  man  of  lies." 

The  aged  Kurd,  who  would  dissuade  me  from  climbing  Ararat, 
was  sincere.  He  was  expressing  the  belief  of  most  of  the  Kurds  and 
Armenians  and  Turks  and  Persians  who  live  in  the  little  villages 
about  the  base  and  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  great  mountain.  And 
yet  in  the  wonderfully  clear  air  the  summit  of  Ararat,  all  white  with 
snow,  was  distinctly  visible  ;  it  seemed  an  easy  climb  of  but  an  hour 
or  two. 

The  belief  that  the  summit  of  Ararat  is  unattainable  dates  back 
at  least  several  centuries,  perhaps  even  to  a  great  antiquity.  Sir 
John  Mandeville.  the  tale  of  whose  wonderful  travels  was  written 
about  1332,  refers  to  it.    He  says: 

"And  there  beside  is  another  hill  that  men  clep  .\rarat,  but  the 
Jews  clepe  it  Taneez,  where  Noah's  ship  rested,  and  yet  is  upon  that 
mountain.  And  men  may  see  it  afar  in  clear  weather.  And  that 
mountain  is  well  a  seven  mile  high.  And  some  men  say  that  they 
have  seen  and  touched  the  ship,  and  put  their  fingers  in  the  parts 
where  the  fiend  went  out,  when  that  Noah  said  Bcnedicte.  But  they 
that  say  such  words,  say  their  will.  For  a  man  may  not  go  up  the 
mountain,  for  great  plenty  of  snow  is  always  on  that  mountain, 
neither  summer  nor  winter.  So  that  no  man  may  go  up  there,  no 
man  never  did,  since  the  time  of  Noah,  save  a  monk  that,  bv  the 
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grace  of  God,  brought  one  of  the  planks  down,  that  yet  is  in  the 
minster  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

"But  upon  that  mountain  to  go  up,  this  monk  had  great  desire. 
And  so  upon  a  day,  he  went  up.  And  when  he  was  upward  the 
three  parts  of  the  mountain  he  was  so  weary  that  he  might  no 
further,  and  so  he  rested  him,  and  fell  asleep.  And  when  he 
awoke  he  found  himself  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  And 
then  he  prayed  devoutedly  to  God  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  suffer 
him  to  go  up.  And  so  he  did.  And  sith  that  time  never  none. 
Wherefore  men  should  not  believe  such  words." 

In  1330  Friar  Odoric,  who  actually  traveled  in  the  region, 
refers  in  his  journal  to  the  same  tradition.     He  says : 

"In  the  foresaid  country  there  is  the  very  same  mountain 
whereupon  the  ark  of  Noah  rested :  unto  the  which  I  would  wil- 
lingly have  ascended,  if  my  company  v/ould  have  stayed  for  me. 
Howbeit,  the  people  of  that  country  report  that  no  man  could  ever 
ascend  the  said  mountain,  because  (they  say)  it  pleaseth  not  the 
highest  God." 

Ararat  is  of  special  interest,  not  only  because  of  its  unusual 
beauty  and  height,  but  because  of  the  story  that  Noah's  ark  rested 
there.  However  to  connect  the  story  with  this  particular  peak  is 
somewhat  difficult.  In  ancient  Assyrian  times  the  name  Ararat 
referred  to  the  entire  mountain  range,  rather  than  to  an  individual 
peak.  St.  Jerome,  an  early  Christian  writer,  speaks  of  Ararat  as 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  which  lies  at  the  northern  base  of  the 
mountain.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  only  in  comparatively  modern 
times  has.  the  name  been  attached  to  the  highest  peak  of  the  range. 
The  Armenians,  to  whom  the  mountain  is  specially  sacred,  call  it 
Massis.  The  Kurds  and  Turks  call  it  Egri  Dagh,  or  the  Crooked 
Mountain,  because  of  its  double  summit.  The  Russians  know  it  by 
its  European  name. 

Ararat  lies  just  where  three  great  empires  meet,- — Russia,  Tur- 
key and  Persia.  The  surrounding  region,  therefore,  is  generally 
infested  with  robbers  and  brigands,  and  is  specially  unsafe.  The 
mountain  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  peaks,  forming  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  the  sides  of  which  are  about  seven  miles  in  length. 
The  western  and  the  tallest  of  the  three  peaks  is  Ararat  proper,  or 
Big  Ararat,  as  the  natives  call  it,  rising  to  the  height  of  17,260  feet. 
Seven  miles  to  the  east  is  Little  Ararat,  a  great  conical  peak  12,840 
feet  high.  Were  it  not  overshadowed  by  Big  Ararat,  it  would  be  a 
mighty  mountain  in  itself.  There  drifts  of  snow  remain  all  summer 
long  in  the  hollows,  and  there  too  is  a  small  Arabic  cemetery  of 
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considerable  antuiuily.  The  third  peak,  Tal<elti,  hes  a  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  other  two,  and  from  a  distance  resembles  the 
first  of  three  steps  by  which  in  ancient  times  some  mighty  god  mav 
have  ascended  to  heaven.  Connecting-  Big  and  Little  Ararat  is  a 
sharp  ridge,  Muchtepe,  which  at  its  lowest  point  is  about  8800 
feet  high. 

To  climb  Big  Ararat,  in  spite  of  the  belief  that  the  gods  forbid 
it,  has  been  the  aim  of  many  a  traveler ;  few  have  succeeded.  Tra- 
dition says  that  before  the  Christian  era  twelve  wise  men  long 
stood  on  the  summit  watching  for  the  star  of  Bethlehem  to  appear, 


THE   THREE    PEAKS   OF   ARARAT   SEEN    FROM    THE    NORTH. 


and  when  it  did  appear  three  of  them  followed  it  to  the  Christ 
child.  Though  but  a  tradition,  the  story  suggests  that  possibly  in 
those  early  days  men  may  have  climbed  the  mountain  to  its  summit. 
The  tradition  to  which  Sir  John  Mandeville  refers,  is  still  repeated 
by  the  natives,  for  they  still  tell  how  Hagop  or  St.  Jacob  frequently 
tried  to  reach  the  summit,  but  was  always  brought  back  to  the 
base  during  the  night.  Finally  when  he  succeeded,  he  brought  back 
a  plank  from  the  ark,  and  some  of  the  pitch  with  which  the  ark 
was  smeared.  The  plank  was  shown  in  the  monastery  at  Aghurri 
until   1840,  and  the  jjitcli   was  sought  for  its  wonderful  medicinal 
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properties.  The  pictures  of  Ararat  of  two  centuries  ago  plainly 
show  the  ark  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  between  its 
two  peaks. 

The  first  ascent  of  Ararat,  of  which  there  is  a  record,  was  made 
by  the  Frenchman  Dr.  Parrot,  in  1829.  He  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  summit  only  in  his  third  attempt,  and  though  he  wrote  a  book, 
describing  the  ascent  in  detail,  his  story  was  long  doubted.  In 
1834,  Spassky  Aftonomoff,  a  Russian  astronomer,  climbed  to  the 
summit  to  prove  his  theory  that  from  that  height  the  stars  were 
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visible  at  noon.  In  1845  the  Russian  general  Chodzko,  with  a  party 
of  surveyors,  camped  on  the  summit  for  three  days.  In  1876  Mr. 
James  Bryce,  lately  British  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  reached 
the  top.  Other  ascents  have  since  been  made,  but  of  the  many  who 
try  to  climb  the  mountain,  few  succeed. 

On  August  7,  1912,  with  my  companion.  Dr.  Gibson  of  Chi- 
cago, I  arrived  at  Erivan,  a  Russian  town  about  forty  miles  to  the 
north  of  Ararat ;  even  from  that  distance  the  great  mountain  with 
its  cap  of  snow  seemed  but  a  few  hours  away.  We  had  come  to  climb 
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to  its  summit.  Ice  axes  were  made  by  the  local  blacksmiths ;  shoes 
were  provided  with  sharp,  long  nails,  and  the  necessary  provisions 
were  purchased.  Then  we  discovered  that  Ararat  was  under  mili- 
tary control,  and  that  special  permission  from  the  government  must 
be  had  before  we  could  climb  it.  To  obtain  the  ])ermission  we  sent 
telegrams  which  received  no  answers,  and  at  length  in  despair  we 
started  for  the  mountain.  Our  first  stop  was  at  Etchmiadzin,  the 
seat  of  the  head  of  the  Gregorian  church.  The  little  place  has  al- 
ways been  associated  with  the  mountain,  for  though  at  a  distance 
it  seems  to  stand  at  its  very  base,  and  carefully  preserved  in  a 
chamber  of  the  church,  in  the  rear  of  the  altar,  is  a  piece  of  dark 
wood,  three  inches  long  and  an  inch  in  width,  carved  with  the  figures 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  priests  claim  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  ark.  Further  up  the  valley,  at  Nachtchevan,  is  the 
reputed  tomb  of  Noah. 

Alikizil  is  the  little  Armenian  village  close  to  the  northern 
foot  hills  of  Ararat.  There  we  secured  an  ox  team  to  carry  us  and 
our  goods  to  Sadar  lUilak,  the  military  station  near  the  ridge  be- 
tween the  two  peaks.  The  road  was  merely  a  trail,  and  so  rough 
that  progress  was  slow.  Great  stones,  hurled  in  ancient  times  from 
the  craters  of  Ararat,  frequently  blocked  our  way.  ( )ur  first  night 
on  the  mountain  was  spent  in  a  little  Kurdish  village  near  the 
entrance  to  the  great  chasm  which  reaches  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountain.  Aghurri  is  a  modern  town  near  the  site  of  an  earlier 
town  of  the  same  name.  There  it  is  said  that  Noah  settled  after 
he  left  the  ark.  There  he  cultivated  the  vine,  and  there  he  made  the 
wine  of  which  he  drank.  Seventy  years  ago  his  very  vine  used  to 
be  pointed  out.  There  too  used  to  grow  the  willow  trees  which 
sprang  from  the  planks  of  the  ark.  But  these  interesting  things 
may  be  seen  no  more,  for  on  June  20,  1840,  an  earthquake  shook 
the  mountain  to  its  foundation  :  a  part  of  the  mountain  fell  upon  the 
village  and  completely  buried  it.  Not  one  of  its  two  hundred  houses 
escaped,  and  not  a  soul,  save  two  men  who  happened  to  be  away 
from  their  homes  for  the  day,  survived.  Huge  rocks,  thousands  of 
tons  in  weight,  were  hurled  for  miles  down  the  slope,  and  the  once 
fertile  fields  and  vinyards  are  now  so  thickly  strewn  with  them  that 
they  are  fit  only  for  the  grazing  of  sheep.  The  shrine  of  Saint  Jacob, 
far  in  the  gorge,  together  with  the  plank  from  the  ark,  perished  ; 
only  the  sacred  spring  remained,  for  that  no  earthquake  may  ever 
destroy.  Its  waters  still  slowl}-  trickle  down  from  the  rocks,  drop 
by  drop,  into  the  tank  beneath.  When  there  is  drought  in  the  valley 
below  and  the  wheat  is  parched,  the  Christians  and  Mohammedans 
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together,  for  it  is  sacred  to  them  both,  climb  to  the  spring  to  obtain 
water  for  their  priests,  and  as  the  priests  pray  over  it,  rain  comes 
to  dispel  the  drought.  When  swarms  of  locust  devour  the  grain, 
again  the  peasants  take  water  from  the  spring  to  sprinkle  over  the 
fields,  and  the  tuti  bird,  like  a  large  gray  crow,  is  attracted  by  the 
sacred  water,  even  from  a  great  distance,  and  devours  the  locusts. 
Though  the  water  drips  but  slowly  from  the  rocks,  there  is  always 
an  abundance  of  it,  for  however  much  of  it  is  taken  away,  the  tank 
is  always  full ;  at  least  the  peasants  say  so. 

From   Aghurri   up   the   mountain   to   Sadar   Bulak   is   but   ten 


ARARAT  FROM  TlIK  DARRACKS  OF  SADAR  CULAK. 


miles,  but  for  us  it  was  a  full  day's  journey.  There  between  the 
two  high  peaks  was  the  military  post  with  about  thirty  soldiers,  and 
about  the  post  were  a  hundred  or  more  tents  of  those  who  would  es- 
cape the  excessive  heat  of  the  Araxes  valley.  Still  higher  up  the 
mountain  sides,  wherever  grass  would  grow  and  foothold  could  be 
had,  the  shepherds  were  grazing  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats. 
It  is  from  Sadar  Bulak  that  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  may  best  be 
made.  We  called  upon  the  commander  of  the  post  for  permission 
to  climb  the  mountain ;  he  promptly  informed  us  that  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  give  it.     However  we  persuaded  him  to  telegraph  to 
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his  superior,  and  duriii<?  the  two  days  we  were  waiting  for  the 
reply,  he  entertained  us  royally.  The  reply  was  favorable,  and 
thouo^h  we  were  already  about  e\0\t  thousand  feet  up  the  mountain, 
the  real  ascent  bej^^an  on  August  18th. 

The  guide,  whom  the  commander  recommended,  was  Ahmed 
Beg  Shemsiddin,  a  powerful  Kurd  of  forty.  For  his  services  we 
paid  ten  rubles  a  day.  He  claimed  to  have  made  a  dozen  ascents  of 
the  mountain.  Seven  strong  men  at  two  rubles  a  day  were  employed 
to  pack  the  provisions  and  blankets.  Each  man  carried  a  load  of 
about  twenty  pounds ;  one  carried  a  bundle  of  sticks  for  fuel.     At 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  KURDISH  GUIDE  AT  SAD.\R  BULAK. 


seven  o'clock  we  set  out  on  horseback  to  slowly  ascend  the  ridge 
between  the  two  peaks,  but  after  three  hours  the  horses  were  re- 
turned, for  they  could  go  no  farther.  Tales  are  told  of  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  Kurdish  shepherds  of  Ararat,  but  these  lonely  moun- 
taineers received  us  kindly  and  brought  us  milk  to  drink.  From  the 
summit  of  big  Ararat  a  brook  of  cold  snow  water  came  bounding 
down  over  the  rocks.  Along  its  side  we  saw  the  fresh  tracks  of  a 
bear.  The  wolf  and  the  fox  also  inhabit  the  mountain,  and  large 
harmless  snakes  lurk  among  the  rocks,  but  we  saw  nothing  of  them. 
The  occasional  call  of  a  mountain  bird  excited  our  packmen,  and 
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had  they  possessed  guns,  they  might  have  abandoned  us  for  the 
chase.  In  the  warm  moist  places  between  the  stones  were  mountain 
flowers  in  abundance ;  some  were  of  a  beautiful  blue  or  white,  but 
the  best  of  all  were  the  great  clusters  of  forget-me-nots.  Great 
stones  of  black  diorite,  jagged  and  rough  as  if  they  were  freshly 
blasted  from  a  quarry,  frequently  blocked  our  way. 

The  first  night  we  camped  about  eleven  thousand  feet  high  by 
the  side  of  a  stream  of  melted  snow.     To  protect  us  from  the  cold 
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wind  which  swept  down  from  the  snowy  heights  above  we  heaped 
stones  about  the  beds.  The  Kurds,  doubled  up  in  their  great  black 
capes  shivered  the  night  away,  or  sang  to  keep  up  their  spirits.  In 
the  morning  the  stream  of  water  was  nearly  dry,  for  during  the 
night  the  snow  did  not  melt,  and  what  little  there  was,  was  solidly 
frozen  over.  At  sunrise  we  were  again  on  our  way.  Up  over  great 
heaps  of  stones  we  climbed,  sometimes  with  great  difficulty,  or  now 
and  then  a  snow  field  made  the  ascent  easier,  but  the  Kurds,  with 
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their  simple,  raw-hide,  fur-covered  shoes,  always  clung  to  the  rocks. 
At  the  height  of  twelve  thousand  feet  the  air  became  rarer ;  the 
heart  beat  faster,  and  it  was  difificult  to  breathe.  Frequently  we 
stopped  to  rest.  At  night  fall  we  found  a  camping  place  on  a  pro- 
jecting rock,  by  the  side  of  a  great  snow  field,  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand feet  in  height.  The  Kurds  called  the  place  Kis  Kalesi,  or 
Maiden's  Castle,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  maid  ever  climbed  so  far 
up  the  side  of  Ararat.  Here  we  heard  the  streams  of  water  trick- 
ling far  down  beneath  the  rocks,  and  melted  snow  was  our  drink. 


A   SNOW    PLANE    REACHING   THE   SUMMIT. 

THE  SLOPE. 


THE    PHOTOGIL^PH    SHOWS 


The  night  air  was  bitterly  cold.     Clouds  were  about  and  below  us, 
and  the  stars  above  alone  were  visible. 

At  daylight  we  were  awake  eager  for  the  final  climb  to  the 
summit,  three  thousand  feet  above.  Once  the  rumble  of  thunder 
seemed  to  warn  us  to  go  no  higher,  and  the  clouds  became  so  thick 
that  we  could  see  but  a  few  yards  ahead.  My  companion,  already 
fatigued,  decided  to  go  no  farther,  and  the  men  remained  with  him. 
Hesitatingly  the  guide  wrapped  up  his  head,  and  we  two  alone 
started  on.  Finally  as  the  clouds  broke  away,  one  of  the  men  joined 
us,  and  we  were  three.     Higher  up  the  mountain  the  rocks  were 
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steeper  and  more  difficult  to  climb  ;  in  places  they  were  almost  per- 
pendicular. Once  I  tried  to  cut  my  way  along  a  snow  field  which 
reached  to  the  summit,  but  it  was  too  steep  for  safety.  Finally  a 
thousand  feet  from  the  summit  we  reached  the  last  barrier  of  great 
diorite  rocks  ;  beyond,  the  slope  was  not  so  steep,  but  loose  stones  of 
reddish  porphyry,  mixed  with  ashes,  made  climbing  even  more  diffi- 
cult. When  half  way  up  the  ash  field  we  observed  the  strong  odor 
of  sulphur,  yet  no  fissures  in  the  mountain  side  could  be  seen.  The 
guide  asserted  that  it  was  there  that  one  always  fell  asleep  while 
climbing  the  mountain,  and  he  complained  of  a   severe  headache. 
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THE  AUTHOR  ON  THE  SUMMIT. 
The  bottle  contains  the  names  of  earher  climbers. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  smoke  is  seen  issuing  from  near  the 
summit  of  Ararat,  but  the  craters,  all  of  which  have  long  been  ex- 
tinct, are  low  down  on  the  slope,  and  the  odor  came  from  the  sul])hur 
which  was  mixed  with  the  ashes  on  the  surface.  However  every 
native  believes  that  at  some  future  date  Ararat  will  again  belch 
forth  fire  as  it  did  in  ancient  times.  Five  and  a  half  hours  of  climb- 
ing brought  us  to  the  summit  of  the  rocky  ridge  which  ran  along 
by  the  side  of  a  snow  field,  and  exhausted,  we  stepped  out  upon  a 
comparatively  level  plain.  As  we  stood  there  the  wind  drove  the 
clouds  away  for  an  instant,  and  in  the  bright  sunlight,  not  more  than 
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a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and  a  hundred  feet  above  us  was  the 
sparklinjT^,  snow-covered  peak  of  Ararat.  Excitedly  we  hurried  up 
the  slope :  our  climb  was  at  an  end.  .\t  a  little  distance  away  was 
another  j^eak.  but  at  a  slij^htly  lower  level.  In  the  hollow  between 
the  two  summits  it  is  said  that  the  ark  rested. 

At  the  edge  of  the  snow-capped  summit  there  project  from  the 
snow  two  wooden  poles  which  once  supported  a  large  wooden  box. 
It  was  ])laced  there  by  some  Russian  officials  several  years  ago  to 
contain  a  book,  that  all  who  climbed  the  mountain  might  record  their 
names,  but  the  strong  wind  had  broken  the  poles  and  hurled  down 
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the  box,  and  we  found  it  half  buried  in  snow  and  ice.  Once  a 
Russian  flag  waved  above  the  box,  but  the  flag,  now  in  shreds,  was 
also  frozen  into  the  ice.  Near  the  box  is  a  pile  of  stones ;  search 
among  them  revealed  a  bottle  and  a  tin  box  containing  the  names 
of  those  who  had  reached  the  summit.  Of  the  few  names  which  I 
saw,  all  were  written  in  Russian;  one  man,  more  ambitious  than  the 
others,  had  left  there  a  bronze  plate  engraved  with  his  name  and 
a  date. 

The  Summit  of  Ararat  is  frequently  very  cloudy,  even  when  it 
is  perfectly  clear  in  the  valley  below.  During  the  daytime  the  hot 
air  from  the  valley  rushes  ujjward,  and  reaching  the  snow  fields  near 
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the  summit  is  cooled.  Thus  the  clouds  are  formed.  It  has  been 
said  that  Ararat  is  always  concealed  by  clouds  from  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  sun-set,  but  of  the  two  weeks  I  spent 
within  sight  of  its  summit,  more  than  half  of  the  time  there  were 
no  clouds  to  be  seen.  Unfortunately,  when  we  were  on  the  summit, 
it  was  one  of  the  times  when  Ararat  preferred  to  veil  her  face. 
Consequently  the  air  was  bitterly  cold ;  the  wind  swept  over  the 
snow  in  a  gale,  and  only  now  and  then,  for  just  an  instant,  did  the 
sun  penetrate  the  clouds  so  that  I  could  make  use  of  the  camera 
which  I  had  brought  to  the  summit  with  great  effort. 
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ON  THE  SUMMIT  OF  ARARAT. 

The  view  from  the  highest  mountains  is  seldom  the  best ;  fre- 
quently it  is  the  least  interesting.  So  it  is  with  Ararat.  The  moun- 
tain rises  so  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  such  a  great  height  that 
everything  below  is  almost  too  far  away  to  be  seen  distinctly.  Even 
little  Ararat,  which  is  a  mighty  mountain,  seemed  to  be  flattened 
out,  and  the  lower  peaks  were  but  little  knolls  on  the  level  plain. 
The  edges  of  the  horizon  seemed  to  be  tipped  up,  as  if  the  earth 
were  shaped  like  a  huge  dish,  and  we  were  standing  on  a  knob 
in  its  center.     Forty  miles  to  the  north  is  Ali  Goez,  13,400  feet  in 
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height.  To  the  east  is  Kara  Dagh.  11,000  feet  high,  but  the  clouds 
hid  them  from  our  view.  It  is  said  that  the  Caspian  in  the  east, 
and  the  Black  Sea  in  the  west,  are  visible,  but  we  could  see  nothing 
of  them. 

An  hour  upon  the  summit  chilled  us  through.  The  descent 
to  the  camping  place  took  less  than  half  the  time  of  the  ascent,  for 
in  places  we  merely  stood  upon  the  loose  stones  and  ashes,  and  they 
carried  us  down,  but  the  climb  over  the  large  rocks  was  even  harder 
than  the  ascent.  Finally  when  we  stumbled  into  camp,  and  dropped 
from  exhaustion,  my  companion  had  brandy  ready  to  revive  us, 
and  the  Kurds  were  preparing  coffee  over  a  tiny  fire.  The  next 
day,  the  fourth,  we  were  at  the  post  of  Sadar  Bulak. 

Two  days  later,  in  the  little  town  of  Igdir  to  the  east  of  the 
mountain,   while   sipping   the   delicious   Russian   tea    in    the   public " 
garden,  an  aged  Armenian  approached. 

"Whence  did  you  come?"  he  asked. 

"From  America." 

"Why  did  you  come?"  he  continued  with  the  customary  direct- 
ness of  the  Oriental. 

"To  climb   Mount  Ararat." 

"God  forbid ;  that  may  never  be." 

"But,  Effendim,  I  have  already  climbed  the  mountain." 

"May  God  keep  your  tongue  from  such  falsehood." 

"But,  Effendim,  it  is  no  falsehood.  I  climbed  to  the  very  sum- 
mit, to  that  white  peak  you  see  yonder,  above  the  clouds." 

"God  forbid  that  my  old  ears  hear  such  words." 

Then  I  took  from  my  pocket  a  formidable  looking  paper  which 
the  commander  of  the  post  of  Sadar  lUilak  had  given  me.  The  old 
man  carefully  looked  at  the  seal  at  the  Ix^ttom  and  tlicn  in  Russian 
he  slowly  spelled  out  these  words: 

"A  Certificate.     August  8  (Aug.  21),  1912. 

"Post  of  Sadar  Bulak. 

"This  certificate  is  given  to  the  American  subject,  Edgar  J. 
r.anks,  who  has  come  to  the  post  of  Sadar  Bulak,  and  from  there, 
with  the  guide  Ahmed  Beg  Shemsiddin,  has  mounted  to  the  summit 
of  Big  Ararat.  In  evidence  of  this  fact,  namely  the  mounting  of 
r>ig  Ararat,  I  attach  hereto  the  official  seal. 

"Commander  of  the  Post  of  Sadar  Bulak, 

"(.Signed)   Captain  Shatiloff." 

Silently  the  old  man  handed  the  ])aper  back,  aro.se.  and  shaking 
his  head  as  if  bewildered,  went  on  his  way. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  LA  METTRIE  AND 
PERTINENT  MATERIALS. 


BY   ERNST    BERGMANN. 


EDITORIAL    INTRODUCTION. 


THE  April  Monist  contains  a  discussion  on  the  mechanistic  prin- 
ciple and  publishes  in  this  connection  an  exposition  of  La 
Mettrie's  contention  that  man  is  a  machine.  At  the  same  time  the 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company  has  brought  out  an  edition  of 
La  Mettrie's  book  L'homnic  machine  in  both  French  and  English, 
the  English  translation  being,  strange  to  say,  the  first  that  ever 
appeared  of  this  remarkable  book." 

Dr.  Ernst  Bergmann,  of  Leipsic,  has  recently  published  a  meri- 
torious book^  setting  forth  among  other  things  the  several  phases 
of  La  Mettrie's  discussion  with  his  great  antagonist  Haller,  known 
to  his  contemporaries  better  than  to  the  present  generation  as  both 
a  poet  and  a  prominent  professor  of  physiology.  His  fame  has 
waned,  his  verses  are  no  longer  read  and  his  scientific  accomplish- 
ments are  placed  in  the  background  by  the  great  strides  which 
physiology  has  made  since  his  day.  Many  know  him  only  in  the 
lines  which  Goethe  dedicated  to  him  in  criticism  of  his  pious  agnos- 
ticism. Haller  had  the  conviction  that  the  core  of  everything  was 
ultimately  unknowable,  and  he  expressed  it  in   these   words : 

"Nature's  within  from  mortal  mind 
Must  ever  lie  concealed. 
Thrice  blessed  e'en  he  to  whom  she  has 
Her  outer  shell  revealed." — Tr.  by  P.  C. 

^  The  translations  of  the  chapters  from  Dr.  Bergmann's  book  and  of  the 
additional  matter  from  the  French  edition  of  La  Mettrie  have  been  made  by 
Lydia  G.  Robinson. 

"Julien  Offray  de  la  Mettrie,  Man  a  Machine.  French-English.  Chicago, 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  1912. 

'^  Die  Satiren  des  Herrn  Maschine.    Leipsic,  Ernst  Wiegandt,  1913. 
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To  which  Goethe  replied : 

"Nature's  within  from  mortal  mind, 
Philistine,  sayest  thou, 
Must  ever  lie  concealed? 
To  me,  my  friend,  and  to  my  kind 
Repeat  this  not.     We  trow 
Where'er  we  are  that  we 
Within  must  always  be. 

"Thrice  blest  e'en  he  to  whom  she  has 
Her  outer  shell  revealed! 
This  saying  sixty  years  I  heard 
Repeated  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  in  my  soul  I  cursed  the  word, 
Though  secretly  I  swore. 
Some  thousand  thousand  times  or  more 
Unto  myself  I  witness  bore : 
Gladly  gives  Nature  all  her  store, 
She  knows  not  kernel,  knows  not  shell, 
For  she  is  all  in  one.  But  thou 
Examine  thou  thine  own  self  well 
If  thou  art  kernel  or  art  shell." 

— Tr.  by  P.  C. 

Goethe's  criticism  of  Haller  was  mild  in  comparison  to  the  on- 
slou^ht  of  his  radical  enemy  La  Mettrie,  who  fought  this  pious  pedant 
of  Swiss  birth  with  a  weapon  which  the  German  professor  could  not 
handle,  namely,  the  trenchant  sarcasm  of  French  wit.  In  the  spirit  of 
irony  La  Mettrie  dedicated  his  book  to  Haller,  as  if  Haller  had  been 
the  originator  of  these  materialistic  principles,  and  the  poor  good 
Haller,  not  catching  the  full  import  of  the  satire,  was  very  indignant 
at  this  misrepresentation  of  his  views. 

We  here  collect  material  which  will  be  supplementary  to  the 
new  edition  of  Man  a  Machine,  consisting  (1)  of  the  preface  written 
by  the  publisher  of  the  first  French  edition  which  proves  that  ac- 
cording to  his  idea  the  publication  of  such  an  irreligious  book  was 
very  hazardous;  (2)  La  Mettrie's  dedication  of  L'homme  machine 
to  Haller  which  does  not  appear  in  the  new  edition  and  has  prob- 
ably been  omitted  by  the  translator  because  it  seemed  unintelligible 
without  historical  explanation  (which  is  here  furnished  by  extracts 
from  Dr.  Bergmann's  book  Die  Satircn  dcs  Hcrrn  Mascliinc)  ;  (3) 
Dr.  Bergmann's  dedication  of  his  book  addressed  to  the  spirit  of  La 
Mettrie  in  a  style  worthy  of  La  Mettrie  himself ;  (4)  an  article  of 
Dr.  Bergmann  on  "La  Mettrie  and  his  Mechanistic  Theory,"  fol- 
lowed by  (5)  his  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  La  Mettrie-Haller 
controversy,  and  of  (6)   "La  Mettrie's  Personality."     For  reasons 
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of  convenience  so  as  to  introduce  the  reader  gradually  into  the 
complication  of  La  Mettrie's  satirical  controversy  with  Haller  we 
reverse  the  order  and  shall  begin  with  Bergmann's  essays  and  follow 
these  with  the  preface  of  the  Dutch  publisher  of  La  Mettrie's  French 
edition,  and  the  satirical  dedication  to  Haller.  p.  c. 

BERGMANN'S  DEDICATION  TO  LA  METTRIE'S   SPIRIT. 

My  dear  Mr.  La  Mettrie : 

As  you  see,  I  have  carefully  collected  and  brought  together 
into  a  booklet  the  mischievous  little  satires  with  which  you  made 
yourself  troublesome  to  my  countrymen  now  a  century  and  a  half 
ag^o.  Do  not  let  this  fact  too  greatly  startle  you.  The  librarians  of 
your  own  time,  it  is  true,  dropped  these  little  volumes  into  the  waste 
basket  from  their  finger  tips.  This  is  why  they  are  so  rare.  But 
to-dav  we  are  not  living-  in  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  To-day  w^e  under- 
stand better  how  to  appreciate  things  of  this  sort,  and — we  have  a 
science  of  history.  And  if  the  results  of  this  science  do  not  always 
serve  tangible  purposes,  it  nevertheless  afifords  us  great  pleasure  to 
make  unusual  heads,  such  as  you  were,  sir,  stand  out  in  high  sculp- 
tured relief  from  the  mediocrity  of  their  contemporaries,  and  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  observe  from  our  own  height  the  many  compli- 
cated paths  up  which  you  were  then  obliged  to  toil  so  painfully. 

You  have,  my  worthy  Mr.  Machine — for  you  yourself  say  this 
is  your  nomcn  ct  omen — treated  our  good  German  Leibnitzians 
with  but  little  respect  because  they  were  not  willing  to  waken  quickly 
enough  from  their  dogmatic  noon-day  nap.  You  aroused  Messrs. 
Haller,  Hollmann,  Tralles,  and  all  the  rest  of  those  savantissimi 
ct  pedantissiini  professovcs  rather  roughly  with  your  grotesque 
machine  theory,  and  then  all  at  once  while  they  were  still  rubbing 
their  eyes  in  amazement  you  served  them  with  that  Antiscneca  in 
which  it  seems  to  me  you  were  not  so  much  engaged  in  discovering 
the  truth  as  in  having  your  own  fun.  To  be  sure  the  fright  did 
not  harm  the  worthy  gentlemen  in  the  least.  They  fell  asleep 
again  after  you,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  had  left  us  so  early,  and 
they  rested  on  the  soft  pillows  of  the  three  rational  sciences  for 
quite  a  while  until  a  greater  came  who  interrupted  their  sleep 
forever.  But  the  affair  has  turned  out  quite  badly  for  you,  sir. 
History  has  outlawed  your  name  and  we  are  compelled  to  make 
the  painful  discovery  that  with  all  your  brilliant  gifts  you  have 
injured  more  than  you  have  served  the  good  cause  of  intellectual 
progress  and  civilization.  Whoever  lays  his  hands  on  the  loftiest 
possessions  of  humanity  which  he  regards  as  hollow,  from  him  we 
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demand  the  i)eaceful   objectivity  of  our   Kant  or  the  holy   j^ravity 
of  a   Spinoza. 

^^ean\vhiIe — time  has  overcome  these  antagonisms,  and  justice 
lias  been  meted  out  to  you.  sir.  And  as  the  great  king  sufTered  it 
smihngly  when  \ou  cast  aside  your  ])eri\vig  in  liis  presence,  and — 
you  know  you  did  ! — unbuttoned  your  vest  a  httle  after  chnner.  be- 
cause in  other  respects  you  were  a  good  fellow  and  a  jolly  com- 
])anion.  so  we  too  for  the  sake  of  your  wit  and  \-our  many  lusty 
jokes  and  repartees  will  pardon  you  for  introducing  yourself  into 
our  literature  in  so  unceremonious  a  fashion.  Farewell,  and  may 
you  mend  your  ways. 

The    Author. 

Leipsic.  October  21,  1912.  [Ernst  Bergmann.] 

LA   METTRIE  AND  HIS  MECHANISTIC  THEORY. 

"None  e'er  comprehended 
How  soul  and  body  wedded  are  and  blended." 

Faust  II,  Act  II,  Scene  TI. 

Tt  took  one  hundred  years  l)efore  the  slowly  stepping  human 
race  could  catch  up  with  the  far-advanced  genius  of  Spinoza.  (  )ne 
hundred  years  have  passed  ere  that  lesser  exile  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  notorious  author  of  L'hoiiniic  inachinc.  celebrated  bi> 
resurrection  before  the  face  of  history. 

1  low  nervously  the  meta])hysicians  of  the  academy  stirred  in  their 
seats  when  on  January  19. 1752.  M.  Darget  read  aloud  to  them  the 
eulogy  from  the  hand  of  the  master  ("(/f  main  dc  iiiaifrc")  in  which 
the  ill-famed  atheist  anrl  materialist  De  la  Mettrie  was  granted  by 
the  royal  hand  a  pure  heart  and  an  obliging  disposition  !  What 
loud  applause  came  from  all  the  benches  one  hundred  years  later 
when  on  the  same  spot  Du  Dois-Reymond  ai)])lie(l  to  the  bold  much- 
slandered  pioneer  of  civilization  in  the  darkness  of  pre-Kantian 
dogmatism,  the  verse  of  Heine: 

"Beat  the  drum  and  fear  thee  not, 
Drum  the  people  from  their  sleep, 
Drum  reveille  in  strength  of  youth. 
Drumming,   drumming  march   along!"* 

Truth  can  wait ;  it  is  unchanging. 

Up  to  the  sixties  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  customary 
either  entirely  to  pass  by  this  most  original  of  all  the  materialists 

*  Lamcttric.  An  address  delivered  in  the  open  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  held  in  memory  of  Frederick  II,  on  January 
28,  1875.     Berlin,  1875.     23  pages. 
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in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  Hterature  or  to  prejudice  the  orig- 
inahty  of  his  teaching  in  a  way  quite  contrary  to  truth  by  asserting 
that  La  Mettrie  followed  in  the  train  of  Diderot, °  or  to  slander  his 
name  in  the  most  insulting  way  together  with  the  whole  eighteenth 
century. 

Among  other  writings,  the  histories  of  Hettner'''  in  Germany 
and  of  V^illemains'^  in  France  were  characteristic  of  this  last  mode 
of  procedure.  Then  in  1866  came  the  great  deliverance  ("Rcttung") 
of  Friedrich  Albert  Lange  in  his  Geschichtc  des  Materialisuins,^  the 
inspiring  address  of  Du  Bois-Reymond  in  the  Berlin  Academy 
(1872),  the  monographs  of  Jules  Assezat,"  Neree  Quepat,^"  and 
Picavet^^  in  France,  Poritzky^-  in  Germany,  the  new  edition  of 
L'homme  machine  by  Ritter,^^  etc.  With  what  impartiality  of  judg- 
ment we  of  the  20  century  are  now  able  finally  to  judge  the  former 
scapegoat  of  materialism  is  shown  by  Max  Brahn's  sensible  intro- 
duction to  his  translation  of  L'homme  machine.^* 

To-day  we  know  that  La  Mettrie  is  the  earliest  advocate  of  a 
whole  series  of  thoroughly  modern  views  in  the  realms  of  medicine, 
natural  science,  and  philosophy.  To  select  a  few  details,  we  re- 
member his  humane  opinion  that  the  criminal  like  the  mentally  dis- 
eased should  first  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  physician  ;^''  then  too 
the  doctrine  of  the  localization  of  brain  functions  which  he  was 
the  first  to  bring  forward  in  an  exact  form  :"'  and  finall\-  the  cir- 
cumstance that  La  IMettrie  has  anticipated  in  great  detail  Lange's 
vasomotor  theory  of  feeling  as  Rolf  Lagerborg  of  Helsingfors^^  lias 
pointed  out,  etc. 

^  Thus  still  in  1896  in  the  fourth  edition  of  a  well-known  history  of  phi- 
losophy. Diderot  became  converted  to  materialism  in  1754,  La  Mettrie  died 
in  1751.  His  main  philosophical  work  appeared  one  year  before  Diderot's 
Pensces  philosopliiques,  1745. 

°  "La  Mettrie  is  a  bold  libertine  who  sees  in  materialism  only  the  justi- 
fication of  his  profligacy."  Even  the  fifth  edition  of  1894  is  not  just  to  La 
Mettrie. 

"  Cours  dc  littcraturc  fratigaise.    2d  ed.,  Paris,  1891,  page  loi. 

'  Pp.  163-186.  English  translation  by  E.  C.  Thomas  (London,  TritlMier, 
1880),  Vol.  II,  pp.  49-91. 

"  Singularifc's  physiologiqucs,  Vol.  II:  "Homme  Machine."  51  pages. 
Paris,  1865. 

^'^  Essai  sur  Lamettrie,  sa  vie  et  ses  cciwres.     Paris,  1873.    202  pages. 

^^  Lamettrie  et  la  critique  allemande.     Paris,  1889. 

'^Lamettrie,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke.     Berlin,  1900.     356  pages. 

^^  Der  Mensch  eine  Maschine.    Leipsic,  1875. 

^*  Philosophische  Bibliothek,  Vol.  68.     Leipsic,  1909.     22  pages. 

^^  Vigorously  emphasized  by  Brahn  on  page  18. 

^°To  which  Poritzsky  refers  on  page  103. 

"  In  Das  GefUhlsproblem,  Leipsic,  1905,  pp.  38  and  134  fif. 
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As  a  practisingf  physician  and  a  voluminous  writer  on  medical 
subjects  (1737  to  1745)  the  pupil  and  enthusiastic  adorer  of  Boer- 
haave,  the  great  reformer  of  medical  science,  disclosed  a  many- 
sided  activity  in  fundamental  studies  and  observations ;  as  philos- 
opher (1745  to  1751)  in  a  consistent  evolution  of  Boerhaave's  ideas 
including  Cartesian  and  Spinozistic  elements  in  anticipation  of  Did- 
erot, Condillac,  etc.,  he  attained  his  peculiarly  materialistic,  mech- 
anistic, and  deterministic  standpoint. 

Averse  to  all  systematic  philosophizing  and  all  rationalism  he 
chose  the  experimental  sciences,  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy, in  the  very  spirit  of  Boerhaave.  to  be  his  guide  in  the  solution 
of  the  anthropological  problem  which  formed  the  center  of  his  phil- 
osophical reflections.  As  an  anti-spiritualist,  which  he  was  most 
fond  of  calling  himself,'*  he  contended  with  the  same  inconsiderate 
severity  against  those  powerful  temporizing  and  harmonizing  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  mutual  relations  between  body  and  soul  as  well 
as  against  Cartesian  dualism  and  the  theory  of  innate  ideas,  in 
order  to  found  his  monism  in  the  very  spirit  of  Locke's  sensualism, 
"No  sense,  no  ideas!" 

Accordingly,  in  the  important  tenth  chapter  of  his  first  work 
on  "The  Natural  History  of  the  Soul"  (1745)  he  rejects  rational 
psychology  and  the  theory  it  advanced,  without  reference  to  ex- 
perience, of  one  simple  soul-substance  whose  existence  can  be 
thought  of  as  independent  of  the  body.  Numerous  anatomical  and 
physiological  experiments  convinced  him  that  psychical  phenomena 
are  directly  dependent  on  the  organic  processes  of  the  body,  and 
that  the  soul  is  nothing  but  the  aggregate  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  in  the  living  animal  body  and  consequently  ceases 
to  exist  with  the  annihilation  of  this  body.  Immortality  and  free- 
dom of  will  are  phantoms.  God  is  the  whole  of  nature  (Spinoza!). 
Man  is  like  a  machine,  just  as  the  animal  is  (Descartes!);  yes, 
man  is  nothing  but  a  highly  developed  animal,  a  statement  which 
at  that  time  called  forth  a  storm  of  opposition. 

In  his  second  and  far  more  impassioned  work  L'honiiiie  machine 
(1748),  La  Mettrie,  following  Descartes's  thought  to  its  consistent 
conclusion,  developed  his  paradoxical  machine  theory.  The  two 
most  interesting  errors  of  La  Mettrie  are  the  following :  he  is  firmly 
convinced  that  the  breeding  of  a  gifted  animal  up  to  man  is  only  a 
question  of  education,  and  vice  versa  that  a  man  growing  up  in  a 
complete  wilderness  without  any  education  would  sink  at  once  back 
to  the  level  of  an  animal ;  that  the  orang-outang  like  tlie  deaf  mute 

'^ Petit  Itomme,  p.  35. 
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needs  only  instruction  to  be  able  to  speak,  a  statement  which  espe- 
cially called  forth  the  jibes  of  his  contemporaries. 

La  Mettrie  without  reservation  could  not  deny  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  some  day  to  construct  an  artificial  human  machine 
in  a  purely  mechanical  fashion  by  the  combination  of  numerous 
springs  and  spirals,  which  would  move  like  the  first  automaton  of 
Vaucanson  at  that  time  exciting  much  comment  at  Paris,  yes  per- 
haps would  even  be  able  to  speak  and  perform  all  of  man's  custom- 
ary acts.  These  views  were  based  on  ancient  Utopias  of  Arnobius 
then  being  revived  in  Condillac's  idea  of  a  statue  gradually  coming 
to  life.  We  who  have  seen  the  course  of  history  can  scarcely  put 
ourselves  back  to-day  into  the  indistinct  hopes  of  that  period  of 
civilization.  But  in  these  very  Utopias  do  we  not  hear  the  mystical 
tinkle  of  the  Homunculus  vial  which  once  intoxicated  a  century  of 
Fausts  ? 

"Insane,  at  first,  appears  a  great  intent; 
We  yet  shall  laugh  at  chance  in  generation ; 
A  brain  like  this,  for  genuine  thinking  meant, 
Will  henceforth  be  a  thinker's  sure  creation." 

— Tr.  of  Bayard  Taylor. 

To  us  the  personality  of  La  Mettrie  is  still  a  book  with  seven 
seals.  To  be  sure  we  have  long  known  that  behind  the  apparently 
immoral  author  of  the  Antiseneca  and  the  Art  de  jouir  lay  hidden 
the  exact  opposite  of  a  licentious  and  dissipated  character,  that 
this  dissolute  Frenchman  who  had  trailed  for  decades  through  the 
history  of  literature  as  a  profligate  and  glutton  was  in  reality  an 
unusually  industrious  and  laborious  man  who  in  the  short  period 
of  a  decade  and  a  half  published  a  very  presentable  list  of  writings. 
The  Marquis  D'Argens,  one  of  La  Mettrie's  most  bitter  antagonists, 
declared  of  his  own  accord  that  in  the  intervals  of  his  foolishness 
La  Mettrie  possessed  "plusieurs  vertus  civiles,"^^  and  Frederick  the 
Great,  certainly  not  without  reason,  was  far  more  closely  attached  to 
him  than  to  any  other  member  of  his  Round  Table.  Lange's  defence 
is  well  known :  "He  neither  sent  his  children  to  the  orphan  asylum 
like  Rousseau,  nor  deceived  two  girls  like  Swift ;  he  was  never  con- 
victed of  bribery  like  Baco  nor  was  he  ever  suspected  of  forging 
documents  as  was  Voltaire."^" 

But  these  facts  do  not  sufiice  to  solve  the  enigma  in  La  Mettrie's 
character.  We  do  not  know  why  he  set  himself  in  sharpest  contra- 
diction to  the  whole  world  often  on  the  flimsiest  pretexts  and  ran 

^Ocellus  Lucanus,  Berlin,  1762,  p.  248. 

'^  Geschichte  des  Materialismus,  ist  ed.,  p.  182. 
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the  risk  of  the  Bastille  for  the  sake  of  a  repartee.  Above  all  we  do 
not  know  why  he  played  such  an  u.s^ly  trick  on  the  good  Haller. 
Precisely  this  quarrel  with  Haller  is  the  point  where  most  people 
give  him  up.  Even  Lange,  his  powerful  advocate,  characterizes  him 
here  as  "mischievous  and  low  in  the  choice  of  his  methods"  (p.  166). 
According  to  Du  Bois-Reymond  also,  this  incident  brought  him  little 
honor,  more  than  that,  it  shows  him  from  his  worst  side.^' 

Nevertheless  Brahn  seems  to  be  right  in  regarding  the  entire 
quarrel  more  from  the  esthetic  than  the  moral  point  of  view,  and 
in  seeing  in  La  Mettrie's  procedure  not  so  much  a  malicious  intention 
as  an  overweening  pleasure  in  mockery  and  satire. 

In  La  Mettrie's  behaviour  towards  Haller  we  see  nothing  that 
should  serve  as  a  model  or  is  worthy  of  imitation,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  condemn  his  mode  of  procedure  from  the 
ethical  point  of  view.  But  in  the  form  in  which  this  satyr  play  has 
issued  from  the  ever  swelling  womb  of  history,  it  is  as  interesting 
and  edifying  a  picture  of  the  civilization  of  the  eighteenth  century 
as  the  pen  of  the  historian  of  philosophy  could  produce,  illustrating 
as  it  does  the  historically  memorable  contest  between  two  world- 
conceptions  and  lines  of  thought  (the  rationalistic  and  emipiricistic), 
and  characterizing  very  aptly  the  representatives  of  two  directly 
opposed  types  of  men   (spiritualist  and  materialist). 

How  delightful  it  would  be  if  the  worthy  Gottingen  professor 
would  don  his  coat  and  register  his  protest  before  the  civilized 
world !  With  him  we  are  filled  with  indignation,  but  we  laugh  with 
his  opponent.  Our  moral  sympathies  belong  to  Haller  but  our 
esthetic  sympathies  to  La  Mettrie. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  Du  Bois-Reymond  declared  in  1875 
that  a  new  fundamental  treatment  of  the  subject  was  hardly  likely 
to  contribute  any  new  facts  of  consequence  about  La  Mettrie.  To- 
day we  bring  forward  such  new  facts  of  consequence.  When  Brahn 
declares  that  it  is  worth  while  to  enter  more  extensively  into  the 
controversy  because  it  has  been  made  more  familiar  to  us  in  all  its 
phases  through  Ludwig  Hirzel's  work  Albrecht  von  Mailer's  Ge- 
dichte,^^  we  can  not  agree  with  him.  Hirzel  is  acquainted  with  the 
first  and  last  (fourth)  phase  of  the  controversy  counting  on  the 
basis  of  our  own  classification.  Moreover  his  exposition  is  scarcely 
objective.    The  French  expositions,  as  they  have  been  presented  (but 

"  Page  6.     Similarly  Poritzky,  p.  17. 

*  Frauenfeld,  1882.     Hirzel's  discussion  is  on  pp.  253-262. 
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very  tersely)  by  Jules  Assezat,'^  more  extensively  by  Neree  Quepat 
in  the  above  mentioned  monograph^'^  and  by  the  eminent  Desnoires- 
terres  in  his  large  work  on  Voltaire,^^  are  on  the  whole  very  defec- 
tive, and  this  is  the  more  surprising  since  all  these  investigators 
ascribe  great  weight  to  this  remarkable  literary  quarrel  so  abound- 
ing in  characteristic  circumstances.^^  We  must  also  criticize  Po- 
ritzky  in  spite  of  the  rich  material  gathered  together  with  such 
remarkable  industry  which  he  brings  forward  in  his  voluminous 
work  on  La  Mettrie.^^  He  permits  himself  to  be  misled  into  fool- 
ishly carrying  on  a  polemic  against  the  illuminating  exposition  of  .the 
well-informed  Johann  Georg  Zimmermann,-^  and  consequently 
gropes  in  the  dark. 

HOW    THE    CONTROVERSY    STARTED. 

Insurmountable  contradictions  in  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
Haller  and  La  Mettrie  soon  lent  the  resonance  of  personality  to 
what  was  in  the  beginning  an  insignificant  conflict.  On  the  one 
hand  the  devout,  austere,  someivhat  pedantic  German  professor, 
on  the  other  the  former  army  surgeon,  of  earnest  endeavor  but 
lacking  in  discipline  and  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  French  cor- 
ruption ;  on  the  one  hand  the  spiritualistic  Leibnitzian  who  in  his 
famous  poem  "On  the  Origin  of  Evil"^9  gave  the  arguments  of 
theodicy  in  poetical  form,  on  the  other  hand  the  confident  empiricist 
and  materialist  who  adhered  strictly  to  natural  science.  Haller  be- 
lieved in  a  personal  God.  freedom  of  the  will  and  immortality ;  La 
Mettrie  was  a  pantheist,  a  determinist  and  a  monist.  The  circum- 
stance that  both  were  prominent  physicians  and  belonged  to  the 
same  school  does  not  diminish  the  frictional  surface,  but  on  the 
contrary  furnishes  precisely  the  external  occasion  for  the  quarrel. 
But  of  decisive  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  poet  of  "The  Alps," 
this  primitive,  wholesome  and  natural  Swiss  who  anticipated  Rous- 

^  Mailer's  letters  in  complaint  of  La  Mettrie  have  been  reprinted  by  Asse- 
/at,  Paris,  1865.     Pp.  161  to  173. 

^  Pp.  22-23. 

^  Voltaire  et  la  societe  au  XVIIIe  Steele.  8  volumes,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1871. 
Vol.  IV,  39-48. 

^  According  to  Desnoiresterres,  IV,  39,  the  contest  is  "one  of  those 
episodes  which  indeed  troubled  this  distracted  brain  (of  La  Mettrie)  more 
than  any  other  consideration  or  any  other  occurrence  had  ever  affected  it." 

^  Poritzky,  pp.  17-31. 

^  Das  Leben  des  Herrn  von  Haller.     Ziirich,  1755.     Pp.  226-238. 

^Hirzel,  pp.  1 18-142.  Georg  Bondi  can  not  convince  us  in  his  superficial 
dissertation  on  "The  Relations  of  Haller's  Philosophical  Poems  to  the  Phi- 
losophy of  His  Time,"  Leipsic,  1891,  that  Haller  was  not  a  Leibnitzian. 
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seau's  ideals  of  civilization,  had  no  receptivity  for  the  excessive 
refinement  of  La  Mettrie's  French  wit  of  the  Swift  school  which 
could  find  expression  only  in  irony.  You  oup^ht  to  read  that  abso- 
lutely uncomprehending  critique  of  La  Mettrie's  brilliant  satire  on 
the  charletanry  of  the  medical  profession  Is"  Haller  has  no  sense 
of  humor.  He  takes  satire  at  its  face  value,  no  matter  how  thickly 
laid  on.  La  Mettrie  was  not  so  far  ofif  when  he  had  his  dedication 
of  Man  a  Machine  to  Haller  reprinted  in  the  first  complete  edition 
of  his  works  ''cwn  bona  rcnia  celehcrrimi,  savantissimi,  pedaiitissimi 
professoris,  whom  the  advanced  age  of  fifty  years  can  not  free  from 

childish  prejudices."3' 

*       *       * 

The  facts  leading  up  to  this  dedication  are  for  the  most  part 
well  known,  although  there  is  still  a  good  deal  which  deserves  to  be 
placed  in  a  clearer  light. 

In  1745  Haller  joined  the  editorial  stafif  of  the  Gottingen  Gc- 
Ichrtcn  Zeitungen  and  assumed  entire  charge  in  April,  1747.32 
Among  the  new  publications  of  medical  literature,  a  French  trans- 
lation of  the  Institutiones  mcdicae  of  the  famous  Boerhaave  ( 1668- 
1738)  must  have  aroused  his  particular  attention  some  time  pre- 
viouslv.  This  translation,  which  appeared  in  1743  under  the  title  "De 
la  Mettrie,  L^.y  institutiones  de  medccine  de  Boerhaave  az'ec  un  eoni- 
mentaire/'  made  use  of  the  notes  which  Haller  had  added  to  his 
own  commentary  on  Boerhaave's  text  in  such  a  wholesale  fashion 
that  Haller  felt  obliged  to  enter  a  protest  in  his  review. ^  Rather 
unceremoniously,  but  by  no  means  with  any  malicious  purpose  (in 
the  preface  Haller  is  mentioned  as  his  source),  La  Mettrie  reports 
a  physician's  experiences  as  if  they  were  his  own.  whereas  they  are 
in  reality  those  of  Haller  which  he  translated  literally,  rendering 
Haller's  preliminary  I'idi  into  a  j'ai  vu.  His  behavior  was  the  more 
inexcusable,  thought  Haller,  as  he  incidentally  gave  specific  credit 
to  Haller  for  one  of  his  notes,  in  order  (as  Haller  thought)  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  rest  were  his  own  literary  property. 

In  the  same  year  (1745)  appeared  La  ^Mettrie's  first  important 
work,  "The  Natural  History  of  the  Soul."  Here  too  La  Mettrie 
was  alleged  to  have  again  given  out  the  mental  labor  of  another 
(Haller)  for  his  own.     In  his  criticism34  Haller  arranged  a  formal 

""'Ouvrage  de  Penelope."     Gotf.  Gel.  Zcil..  August  i,  1748. 

"^  CEuvres  philosophiques,  Berlin,  1751,  p.  53- 

"Hirzel,  p.  247. 

*'Gdtt.  Gel.  Zeit.,  June  10,  1745. 

*^Gdtt.  Gel.  Zeit.,  June,  26,  I747- 
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list  of  plagiarisms,  confronting  La  Mettrie's  text  with  his  own, 
page  by  page.  He  speaks  of  the  "evil  intention"  of  the  anonymous 
author  whom  he  rightly  recognizes  as  "the  de  la  M.  who  disap- 
peared from  France."  The  word  "theft"  escapes  him.  The  truth 
is  that  La  Mettrie  drew  inspiration  from  Haller's  commentary  as 
from  Boerhaave's  Institutiones  only  in  a  very  general  way.  The 
leading  ideas  are  his  own  property.  But  Haller  is  indignant  at  the 
"culpable  injustice"  that  the  statements  of  the  righteous  Haller  fol- 
lowing the  strictly  spiritualistic  Boerhaave  should  be  summoned  by 
La  Mettrie  as  star  witnesses  for  the  grossest  materialism. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  La  Mettrie  had  before  him  this  second 
much  more  cutting  criticism  of  the  end  of  June,  1747,  when,  while 
still  living  in  Holland,  he  finished  Man  a  Machine  (according  to  our 
calculation  probably  in  August,  1747)  and,  providing  it  with  a 
polite  dedication  to  Haller,  let  it  loose  upon  the  world  in  an  anon- 
ymous character.^s  L'houime  machine,  although  to  be  sure  it  bears 
1748  upon  its  title  page  as  the  year  of  publication,  was  reviewed  by 
Haller  on  December  28,  1747.  Even  as  early  as  November  19, 
1747,  Frederick  the  Great  was  aware  of  the  persecutions  which  the 
book  caused  its  author  in  Holland.^^  In  short.  La  Mettrie's  dedi- 
cation is  the  direct  answer  to  Haller's  attacks,  than  which  all  other 
attempts  to  ascribe  motives  to  La  Mettrie's  mode  of  procedure  have 
missed  their  mark. 

This  is  shown  clearly  enough  by  the  ironical  style  with  which 
in  his  dedication — and  this,  by  the  way,  deserves  to  be  called  a  little 
rhetorical  masterpiece — La  Mettrie  intentionally  plagiarizes  one  of 
Haller's  poems.^7  Through  a  Swiss  who  happened  to  be  studying 
in  Leyden  at  the  time,  La  Mettrie,  who  was  not  very  well  versed 
in  German,  received  a  French  translation  of  Haller's  poem,  "Ver- 
gniigen  an  den  Wissenschaften,""^  and  with  an  unmistakable  inten- 
tion worked  the  contents  of  this  poem  into  his  dedication,  an  artistic 

°^_The  alleged  original  editions  of  L'homme  machine  extant  in  German 
libraries  are  all  reprints  of  a  later  date  (in  spite  of  the  date  1748)  and  all 
contain  109  pages.  The  true  original  has  only  108  pages  and  probably  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  copies  have  been  preserved.  One  of  these  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  present  writer  [and  a  second  in  that  of  the  editor]. 

'"  Du  Bois-Reymond  (page  25)  is  mistaken  in  doubting  the  accuracy  of 
these  dates.  They  agree  exactly.  The  year  1748  is  an  advance  dating  which 
was  customary  even  at  that  time. 

^^  Even  Zimmermann  (as  Lessing  later  in  another  case)  did  not  discover 
the  satirical  purpose  of  the  plagiarist  and  simply  mentions  the  fact  with 
scornful  satisfaction  (p.  226).  Hirzel  too  believes  this  is  another  thievery 
(p.  154)- 

'^*  The  same  as  Haller's  ode  "To  Gessner."    Hirzel,  pp.  190  ff. 
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Stroke  which  he  took  pleasure  in  utilizing;-  in  his  controversy  a.^ainst 
Haller. 

The  dedication,  by  the  way.  contains  nothing-  injurious.  Haller 
is  praised  in  most  extreme  terms,  even  "if  with  too  great  irony,  as 
the  "two-fold  son  of  Apollo."  and  spiritual  enjoyments  are  enthu- 
siastically praised  at  the  cost  of  sensual  pleasures.  Happy  the 
man  who  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  study!  They  are  more  enduring 
than  sensual  delights.  All  this  is  just  like  Haller's  own  writings. 
La  Mettrie  characterizes  himself  as  the  pu])il  and  friend  of  the  Got- 
tingen  professor,  whom  in  fact  he  never  saw.  PTe  even  pretends — 
the  satirical  purpose  could  not  be  more  distinctly  evident — that  the 
orthodox  Haller  who  had  taken  Boerhaave  under  his  protection 
against  the  charge  of  materialism,  was  the  sj)iritual  father  of  Moi 
a  Machine. 

LA  METTRIE'S  PERSONALITY. 

Contemporary  opinion  differs  widely  with  respect  to  La  Met- 
trie's  character.  Hate  and  fanaticism  have  ever  been  a  troubled 
spring  from  which  to  draw  history.  Little  credence  can  be  given 
to  Voltaire's  vile  abuses  and  likewise  the  spiteful  obituary  of  the 
Marquis  D'Argens  offers  scarcely  any  points  of  departure  which 
can  be  used  in  a  characterization.  It  avails  us  little  when  we  hear 
that  the  vain  marquis  was  airing  his  spite  for  the  neglect  he 
suffered  in  such  expressions  as  ignorant,  inscnsc,  fan.  frenetique, 
eucrgumene,  etc.^^  But  even  the  fine  public  eulogy  of  Frederick. 
the  only  friend  La  Mettrie  possessed,  must  be  reviewed  with  dis- 
cretion. "Nature  had  made  La  Mettrie  an  orator  and  a  philos- 
opher ;  but  a  yet  more  precious  gift  which  he  received  from  her 
was  a  pure  soul  {ame  pure)  and  an  obliging  heart.  All  those  who 
are  not  imposed  upon  by  the  pious  insults  of  the  theologians  mourn 
in  La  Mettrie  a  good  man  (Jwnnetc-Jwiinnc)  and  a  wise  physician."-*" 

In  personal  letters  Frederick  gives  his  opinion  with  less  regard 
for  effect:  "He  was  a  happy-go-lucky  good-natured  devil,  and  an 
excellent  physician.  If  one  didn't  read  his  books  one  could  be  very 
well  satisfied  with  him.''^'  This  agrees  ])retty  closely  with  the 
well-meaning  characterization  sketched  out  by  La  Mettrie's  country- 
man and  patron  Maupertuis  in  his  letter  to  Haller.  "Vou  are  mis- 
taken," writes  he.t^  "if  you  think  that  there  is  as  much  malice  in 

'"  Ocellus  Lucanus,  pp.  238-245. 

"  End  of  the  Enlogr>'.  Man  a  Machine,  p.  9. 

"To  the  Countess  of  Bayreiith,  November  21,  1751. 

*'  Page  53- 
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his  writings  as  there  seems  to  be.  This  is  a  paradox  to  all  who  are 
not  personally  acquainted  with  him.  I  knew  his  frenzy  for  writing, 
his  dangerous  power  of  imagination.  I  heaped  accusations  upon 
him ;  he  was  touched  and  swore  to  leave  religion  and  ethics  out  of 
the  question  in  the  future,  but  still  could  not  keep  his  promise.  He 
wrote  his  books  without  any  set  purpose.  He  wrote  against  every 
one  and  yet  would  have  done  a  service  to  his  bitterest  enemy.  He 
found  excuses  for  the  most  abandoned  customs  and  possessed  almost 
all  the  civic  virtues  (presque  toutes  les  vertus  sociables).  In  short, 
he  deceived  the  world  in  an  entirely  different  way  from  that  in 
which  it  is  usually  deceived."  Maupertuis  expressed  his  judgment 
though  not  very  successfully  in  the  follow-ing  couplet: 

"A  kindly  heart,  but  muddled  brains,  you  see, 
In  German  means,  a  fool  was  La  Mettrie." 

[Ein  gutes  Herz,  verwirrte  Phantasie, 

Das  heisst  auf  Deutsch,  ein  Narr  war  La  Mettrie.] 

Hence  a  happy-go-lucky  good-natured  devil,  a  sort  of  philo- 
sophical court  fool  who  occasionally  takes  up  the  pen !  Is  that  really 
to  be  the  quintessence  of  this  man?  Let  us  ask  the  man  himself. 
No  one  else  can  answer  the  question  why  he  chose  irony  and  satire 
in  which  to  speak  of  his  age.  In  his  last  work  the  Petit  homme, 
written  a  few  weeks  before  his  unhappy  end,  he  himself  puts  the 
key  into  our  hands  (pp.  32-34). 

"Since  I  have  always,"  he  writes,  "valued  the  courageous  author 
who  battles  against  the  prejudices  of  the  public  with  open  vizor, 
you  will  wonder,  sir,  that  I  should  have  chosen  the  language  of 
irony  which  dominates  all  my  writings.  It  is  my  way  to  lash  the 
ocean  in  order  that  I  may  ride  upon  it  the  more  safely.  If  behind 
my  veil  I  laugh  excessively,  run  back  and  forth  so  busily,  make  so 
many  detours  in  order  finally  to  get  around  again  to  the  same  point 
from  which  the  (criticized)  author  started  out,  I  do  this  only  be- 
cause I  find  myself  in  the  position  of  a  seaman  for  whom  the  favor- 
able season  has  not  yet  arrived.  The  season  is  always  favorable,  as 
you  know,  only  for  the  opposite  port.  To  the  man  who  dares  to 
steer  to  the  harbor  of  reason  and  truth,  almost  all  winds  are  so  con- 
trary that  one  could  not  bring  into  play  enough  cunning  and  skill 
were  we  not  living  in  this  climate  tvhere  a  philosopher  reigns. "^3  In 
other  regions  one  can  hardly  take  two  steps  in  entire  security  unless 
he  understands  how  to  steer  a  middle  course,  an  art  without  which 
the  ship  is  either  utterly  wrecked  in  the  storm,  or  those  who  steer 

"  The  words,  "dans  ces  climats  gouvernes  par  un  Sage,"  are  made  prom- 
inent by  spaced  type. 
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it  soon  become  the  prey  of  the  holy  corsairs  in  clerical  vestments 
whom  the  stupid  public  still  respects." 

What  a  bitter  reproach  for  his  own  time!  A  recollection  of  his 
childhood  is  revived  in  this  comparison — of  his  home,  the  Brittany 
port  of  St.  Malo  surrounded  by  the  roaring  sea  where  the  storms 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  regularly  destroyed  anew  each  successive 
season  the  painstaking  labor  of  the  bold  seamen.  "I  was  not  born 
under  a  lucky  star,  and  must  be  ready  any  moment  to  fall  a  sacrifice 
to  the  fanaticism  of  wretched  pietists  (d  la  fureur  des  dez'ots  me- 
prises).    No  God  would  save  me  from  shipwreck. "44 

How  they  hounded  him  through  all  lands,  those  holy  corsairs 
in  clerical  vestments!  The  smoke  of  the  Pensecs  philosophiques  had 
not  yet  cleared  away  when  on  July  9,  1746,  the  executioner  of  Paris 
prepared  a  similar  fate  for  La  Mettrie's  writings.  La  Mettrie  was 
deprived  of  his  post  as  army  surgeon.  An  atheist  can  not  heal 
French  guardsmen.  Already  the  Bastille  stood  open  for  him,  and 
what  sinister  comparisons  it  furnishes  in  his  works ! 

He  fled  to  the  Calvinistic  Netherlands  where  two  centuries  pre- 
viously William  of  Orange  had  spoken  the  resounding  words:  "Faith 
is  free.  The  prince  does  not  rule  the  conscience  of  his  subjects." 
But  now — it  is  Frederick  who  wrote  this  sentence :  "Calvinists, 
Catholics  and  Lutherans  forgot  for  the  time  that  consubstantiation, 
free  will,  mass  for  the  dead,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  divided 
them,  and  all  united  to  persecute  the  philosopher."4s 

He  barely  escaped  the  storm.  A  Leyden  book  dealer  came  to 
his  assistance.  "They  start  away  on  foot  at  night  without  shelter, 
without  provisions,  without  any  other  equipment  than  La  Mettrie's 
indomitable  cheerfulness. "^^  In  the  midst  of  his  deepest  distress, 
he  received  the  call  of  the  king.  "I  would  like  to  have  with  me  the 
La  Mettrie  of  whom  you  told  me,"  Frederick  wrote  to  Maupertuis.47 
"He  is  the  victim  of  priests  and  blockheads.  Here  he  will  be  able 
to  write  in  peace.  I  have  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  persecuted 
philosopher."     Royal  words  indeed ! 

This  seaman  knows  the  sea  and  its  dangers.  "Since  life  is 
nothing  but  the  sport  of  nature,  we  must  know  how  to  laugh  in  the 
tempest."  Thus  reads  the  conclusion  of  Lc  petit  honime.  They  are 
La  Mettrie's  last  words.  He  wrote  them  in  the  arrogance  of  life 
born  upward  on  the  wave  of  good  fortune. 

**  Le  Petit  Homme,  p.  35. 

^"Frederick  the  Great  in  his  Eulogy.     [See  The  Open  Court,  Dec.   1910.] 
*"  Freron,  Lettres  sur  quelque  ccrits  de  ce  temps.     Nancy,  1753,  X,  106. 
"  Vie  de  Maupertuis  par  BeaumcUc.    Paris,  1S56,  p.  368. 
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Spinoza  had  disciples  and  followers  and  saw  his  ideas  take 
root.  He  had  friends  who  helped  him  to  bear  the  contempt  of  his 
age ;  La  Mettrie  had  no  one  but  Frederick.  Neither  in  his  native 
land,  nor  in  Holland  extolled  as  the  Capua  of  free  spirits,  nor  even 
in  the  home  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff,  did  he  ever  have  an  apostle  or 
even  adherents,  and  for  this  he  was  not  alone  to  blame.  Never  had 
a  time  rejected  and  opposed  new  ideas  with  such  absolute  unanimity 
as  that  murky  pre-Kantian  epoch  opposed  this  bold  pioneer  of 
civilization  and  his  theories,  no  small  part  of  which  to-day  have 
long  since  become  the  scientific  common  property  of  all  educated 
people.  Among  all  the  voices  of  the  contemporary  press  which  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  hear,  there  is  not  one  that  betrays  a 
spark  of  understanding. 

A  feeling  of  bitterness  must  arise  in  every  unprejudiced  ob- 
server when  confronted  with  this  wall  of  stupidity  against  which 
every  sensible  thought  falls  to  pieces  in  ridiculous  impotence.  We 
can  understand  how  a  man  who  began  by  desiring  only  the  best 
finally  comes  to  renounce  certain  ideals  which  we  value  highly  and 
hurls  only  the  scourge  of  a  lacerating  satire  whistling  over  the 
heads  of  his  contemporaries. 

For  the  man  who  steers  for  the  harbor  of  truth  and  reason  the 
season  is  nearly  always  unfavorable.  The  climes  of  a  Frederick 
are  of  rare  occurrence  in  history.  La  Mettrie  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  one  and  to  escape  shipwreck.  Do  you  now  understand  why 
I  laugh  so  excessively  behind  my  veil?  Do  you  now  understand 
why  I  have  become  a  writer  of  satires  and  deceive  the  world  in  a 
different  way  from  that  in  which  it  is  used  to  being  deceived? 

La  Mettrie  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years  in  the  fulness  of 
his  strength.  His  literary  activity  in  the  realm  of  philosophy  cov- 
ered scarcely  six  years.  No  descent  can  be  perceived  in  his  activity, 
but  a  constant  ascent.  Dcus  nobis  haec  otia  fecit  I  These  words  of 
Virgil  were  written  by  the  exile  shortly  before  his  death  in  grateful 
reference  to  Frederick,  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  collection  of  his 
philosophical  writings. 

Had  he  not  been  obliged  to  exchange  so  soon  the  hospitality  of 
the  great  king  for  Pluto's  Bastille,  what  would  not  this  restlessly 
active  spirit,  this  industrious  worker,  this  bold  battler  in  the  ranks 
of  civilization — if  not  always  exactly  unobjectionable  in  the  choice 
of  his  methods — have  performed  for  humanity !.  How  much  riper 
fruits  might  not  a  discreet  and  refined  old  age  have  thrown  into  his 
lap !  How  far  might  he  not  have  spread  his  branches  in  the  shadow 
of  the  royal  oak!     And   how   many   sleepers   would  he   not   have 
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awakened  from  their  celebrated  doq^matic  slumber,  this  drummer  of 

the  dawn ! 

"Beat  the  drum  and  fear  thee  not ! 
Drum  the  people  from  their  sleep, 
Drum  reveille  in  strength  of  youth, 
Drumming,  drumming,  march  along!" 

APPENDIX. 
Publisher's  Preface  to  the  First  Edition  of  La  Mettrie's  L'homme 

Machine. 

It  may  cause  some  surprise  that  I  have  ventured  to  put  my 
name  to  so  daring  a  book  as  the  present.  I  would  certainly  not  have 
done  so  had  I  not  believed  religion  to  be  safely  sheltered  from  all 
possible  attempts  to  overthrow  it ;  and  if  I  could  have  persuaded 
myself  that  some  other  publisher  would  not  have  done  most  gladly 
what  I  would  have  refused  to  do  from  conscientious  principles.  I 
know  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  not  to  give  occasion  to  lead  astray 
the  feeble-minded.  But  while  duly  considering  them  I  perceived  at 
the  first  reading  that  there  would  be  nothing  to  fear  for  them.  Why 
need  we  be  so  careful  and  on  the  alert  to  suppress  arguments  against 
the  ideas  of  divinity  and  religion?  Can  they  not  serve  to  make 
people  believe  that  they  are  being  deluded?  As  soon  as  they  begin 
to  doubt,  goodbye  conviction  and  consequently  religion !  By  what 
means  and  with  what  hope  of  success  can  we  ever  confound  the 
irreligious  if  we  seem  to  fear  them?  How  can  they  be  reclaimed 
if.  while  forbidding  them  to  make  use  of  their  reason,  we  content 
ourselves  with  inveighing  against  their  practices  on  general  prin- 
ciples without  informing  ourselves  as  to  whether  these  deserve  the 
same  censure  as  their  mode  of  thought? 

Such  conduct  would  but  decide  the  case  in  favor  of  the  skeptics. 
They  would  make  fun  of  a  religion  which  we  in  our  ignorance 
would  try  to  keep  from  conciliating  with  philosophy ;  they  would 
shout  victory  in  their  intrenchments  which  our  mode  of  combat 
would  cause  them  to  consider  invincible.  If  religion  is  not  trium- 
phant it  is  the  fault  of  the  unskilful  authors  who  defend  it.  Let 
good  men  but  take  up  the  pen,  let  them  but  show  that  they  are  well 
armed,  and  theology  will  carry  the  day  with  a  high  hand  over  a 
rival  that  will  prove  weak  enough.  I  compare  atheists  to  those 
giants  who  would  fain  scale  the  heavens ;  they  will  always  meet  the 
same  fate. 

These  are  the  things  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  place  at 
the  beginning  of  this  little  booklet  in  order  to  forestall  any  uneasi- 
ness which  might  arise.     It  does  not  become  me  to  refute  what  I 
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publish  nor  even  to  express  my  feeling  with  regard  to  the  argu- 
ments that  may  be  found  in  this  work.  The  well-informed  will 
easily  see  that  these  arguments  offer  no  difficulties  but  those  which 
present  themselves  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the 
connection  between  soul  and  body.  If  the  consequences  which  the 
author  deduces  from  them  are  dangerous  it  should  be  remembered 
tliat  they  are  only  a  hypothesis  for  a  w^orking  foundation.  Is  it 
therefore  the  more  necessary  to  destroy  them?  Nevertheless,  if  I 
may  assume  what  I  do  not  in  the  least  believe,  then  even  if  these 
consequences  should  prove  difficult  to  overthrow,  there  would  only 
be  the  greater  opportunity  to  shine.  "To  conquer  without  danger 
is  to  triumph  without  glory." 

The  author,  who  is  entirely  unknowai  to  me,  sent  me  his  work 
from  Berlin  with  the  one  stipulation  that  I  should  send  six  copies 
to  the  address  of  M.  le  Marquis  d'Argens.  Surely  he  could  take 
no  better  means  to  preserve  his  incognito  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
even  this  address  is  nothing  but  a  jest. 

La  Mettrie's  Dedication  to  Haller. 
(Here  translated  for  the  first  time  in  English.) 

This  is  not  in  any  sense  a  dedication.  You  are  far  above  all 
praise  which  I  could  render  you,  and  I  know  of  nothing  so  useless 
or  so  vapid  as  an  academic  discourse.  Nor  is  it  an  exposition  of 
the  new  method  I  have  followed  in  reviving  a  hackneyed  and  worn- 
out  theme.  You  may  find  in  it  at  least  this  merit,  and  for  the  rest 
you  will  judge  whether  your  disciple  and  friend  has  attained  his 
end. 

The  pleasure' I  have  had  in  preparing  this  work  is  what  I  wish 
to  speak  about.  It  is  myself  and  not  my  book  which  I  address  to 
you  that  you  may  enlighten  me  upon  the  nature  of  the  sublime 
pleasure  of  study.  That  is  the  subject  of  this  dissertation.  I  would 
not  be  the  first  writer  to  take  a  theme  requiring  no  imagination 
when  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  redeem  the  barrenness  of  his  own. 
Tell  me,  then,  O  twofold  child  of  Apollo,  illustrious  Swiss,  modern 
Fracastor,  who  know  at  the  same  time  how  to  sound  the  depths  of 
nature,  to  measure  her,  what  is  more,  to  sympathize  with  her,  and 
what  is  still  more,  to  express  her — erudite  physician,  still  greater 
poet,  tell  me  by  what  seductions  study  can  transform  hours  into 
moments,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  these  intellectual  pleasures  so 
widely  different  from  the  pleasures  of  the  crowd.  But  the  perusal 
of  your  charming  poems  has  entered  too  deeply  into  my  heart  for 
me  not  to  try  to  tell  what  they  have  inspired  within  me.     Man  con- 
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sidored  from  tliis  point  of  view,  is  not  in  the  least  irrelevant  to  my 
theme. 

Sensual  pleasure,  however  desirable  and  cherished  it  mav  be, 
whatever  praises  have  been  rendered  it  by  the  pen  of  a  voung 
French  physician,  evidently  as  appreciative  as  it  is  delicate,  has  but 
one  sing^le  gratification  and  this  is  its  grave.  If  perfect  pleasure 
does  not  permanently  destroy  it.  at  least  it  takes  a  certain  time  to 
revive  it.  I  low  different  are  the  resources  of  intellectual  pleasures ! 
The  nearer  one  comes  to  truth,  the  more  charming  he  finds  it.  Not 
only  does  its  gratification  increase  the  desire,  but  here  we  enjoy  as 
soon  as  we  seek  to  enjoy.  The  enjoyment  is  long  and  yet  swifter 
than  lightning  travels. 

Should  we  be  surprised  that  the  pleasure  of  the  mind  is  as 
much  better  than  that  of  sense,  as  the  mind  is  superior  to  the  body  ? 
Is  not  the  mind  the  leader  of  the  senses  and  so  to  speak  the  meeting- 
place  of  all  sensations?  Do  they  not  all,  like  as  manv  ravs  of  light, 
meet  at  that  one  center  which  produces  them?  Then  let  us  not 
seek  further  by  what  invincible  magic  a  heart  inflamed  by  the  love  of 
truth  finds  itself  all  at  once  transported  as  it  were  into  a  world  more 
beautiful  where  it  tastes  pleasures  fit  for  the  gods.  Of  all  the  at- 
tractions of  nature  the  most  powerful,  at  least  for  me  as  for  vou 
dear  Haller,  is  that  of  philosophy.  What  greater  glorv  than  to  be 
conducted  to  her  temple  by  reason  and  wisdom !  What  conquest 
more  flattering  than  the  submission  of  all  the  spirits ! 

Let  us  enumerate  all  the  objects  of  those  pleasures  which  are 
unknown  to  commonplace  souls.  What  great  beauty  and  how  wide 
a  scope  do  they  possess!  Time,  space,  infinity,  the  earth,  the  sea, 
the  firmament,  all  the  elements,  all  the  sciences,  all  the  arts,  everv- 
thing  enters  into  this  kind  of  pleasure.  Too  confined  within  the 
limits  of  this  world,  it  imagines  a  million  more.  All  nature  is  its 
sustenance  and  imagination  its  victory.  Let  us  enter  into  some 
detail.  At  one  time  it  is  poetry  or  painting;  at  another,  it  is  music 
or  architecture,  singing,  dancing,  etc.,  which  give  to  connoisseurs 
a  taste  of  these  ravishing  pleasures.  Look  at  Madame  Delbar  (wife 
of  Piron)  in  a  box  at  the  opera.  Pale  and  flushed  in  turn  she  keeps 
time  with  Rebel,48  is  touched  with  Iphigenia  and  raves  with  Roland. 
AH  the  impressions  of  the  orchestra  are  shown  upon  her  face  as  on 
a  canvas.  Her  eyes  become  tender,  fatigued,  they  laugh  or  are 
armed  with  a  warrior's  courage.  People  take  her  for  a  fool,  but  she 
is  far  from  it  unless  it  be  folly  to  experience  pleasure.  She  is  merelv 
affected  by  a  thousand  beauties  which  escape  me. 
**  Leader  of  the  orchestra. 
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Voltaire  can  not  refuse  the  meed  of  tears  to  his  Merope  because 
he  feels  the  value  both  of  the  work  and  of  the  actress.  You  have 
read  his  writings,  and  unfortunately  for  him  he  is  not  in  a  position 
to  read  yours.  In  whose  hands,  in  whose  memory  are  they  not? 
And  what  heart  is  so  hardened  as  not  to  be  moved  by  them.  How 
would  it  be  possible  not  to  spread  abroad  their  flavor?  He  speaks 
of  them  with  enthusiasm. 

When  a  great  painter  (as  I  have  recently  seen  with  pleasure 
when  reading  a  preface  of  Richardson)  speaks  of  painting,  what 
praise  does  he  not  bestow  upon  it !  He  adores  his  art,  and  places 
it  above  everything  else  :  he  almost  doubts  whether  a  man  can  be 
happy  unless  he  is  a  painter,  so  enchanted  is  he  with  his  profession. 

Who  has  not  felt  the  same  enthusiasm  as  Scaliger  or  Male- 
branche  in  reading  certain  fine  passages  from  the  Greek,  English 
or  French  tragic  poets,  or  certain  philosophical  works?  JMadame 
Dacier  never  counted  on  what  her  husband  promised  her,  and  yet 
she  found  a  hundredfold  more.  If  one  experiences  a  kind  of  enthu- 
siasm in  translating  and  developing  the  thoughts  of  another,  how 
much  more  if  he  himself  is  a  thinker?  What  is  this  procreation, 
this  birth  of  ideas  produced  by  the  love  of  nature  and  the  search 
for  truth?  How  depict  that  act  of  the  will  or  of  memory  by  which 
the  soul  is  in  some  way  reproduced  when  one  idea  follows  in  the 
track  of  another  similar  one,  so  that  from  their  resemblance,  and 
as  it  were  from  their  union,  a  third  is  produced  ?  Therefore  marvel 
at  the  creations  of  nature.  Such  is  their  uniformity  that  almost 
all  of  them  are  accomplished  in  the  same  manner. 

When  the  pleasures  of  sense  are  ill  controlled  they  lose  their 
keenness  and  are  no  longer  pleasures.  The  pleasures  of  the  mind 
are  like  them  to  a  certain  extent.  They  must  be  interrupted  in  order 
that  they  may  be  stimulated.  In  fine,  study  has  its  ecstacies  as  well 
as  love.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  there  is  a  catalepsy  or  im- 
mobility of  mind  which  is  so  delightfully  intoxicated  by  the  object 
which  claims  its  attention  and  enraptures  it  that  it  seems  detached 
by  abstraction  from  its  own  body  and  from  all  that  surrounds  it 
in  order  to  throw  itself  entirely  into  the  subject  it  is  pursuing.  It 
feels  nothing  because  it  feels  so  much.  So  great  is  the  pleasure 
one  enjoys  both  in  seeking  and  in  finding  truth!  Judge  of  the 
power  of  its  charms  by  the  ecstacy  of  Archimedes.  You  remember 
it  cost  him  his  life. 

Let  other  men  throw  themselves  into  the  crowd  that  they  may 
avoid  knowing  themselves,  or  rather  may  hate  themselves  ;  the  wise 
man  flees  from  the  wide  world  and  seeks  solitude.     Whv  is  he  not 
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iiappv  except  witli  himself  or  with  his  kind?  Because  his  soul  is  a 
faithful  mirror ;  to  see  himself  mirrored  in  it  satisfies  his  proper 
self-love.  The  virtuous  man  has  nothing  to  fear  from  acquaintance 
with  himself  unless  it  he  the  a.^reeable  danger  of  falling  in  love  with 
himself. 

As  to  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  would  look  down  upon  the  earth 
from  the  height  of  the  skies,  all  the  greatness  of  other  men  would 
vanish,  the  most  superb  palaces  would  be  changed  into  cabins,  and 
the  largest  armies  would  resemble  hills  of  ants  fighting  over  a  grain 
with  ridiculous  zeal,  so  matters  appear  to  a  wise  man  like  yourself. 
He  smiles  at  the  vain  activities  of  men  when  their  number  em- 
barrasses the  earth  and  they  struggle  for  a  nothing,  with  which  it  is 
certain  that  none  of  them  would  be  content. 

1  Tow  grandly  Pope  starts  out  in  his  Essay  on  Man !  How  petty 
seem  great  men  and  kings  beside  him !  O  you,  less  my  teacher  than 
my  friend,  who  have  received  from  nature  the  same  power  of  genius 
as  he,  which  you  have  abused — you  ingrate  who  do  not  deserve  to 
excel  in  the  sciences — you  have  taught  me  to  laugh  like  this  great 
poet,  or  rather  to  groan  at  the  playthings  and  trinkets  which  engage 
the  serious  attention  of  monarchs.  To  you  I  owe  all  my  happiness. 
No,  the  conquest  of  the  entire  w^orld  does  not  afford  the  pleasure 
that  a  philosopher  enjoys  in  his  study  surrounded  by  dumb  friends 
who  )et  tell  him  all  he  desires  to  learn.  That  God  will  not  deprive 
me  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  health  is  all  that  I  ask  of  him.  With 
good  health  my  heart  without  repugnance  would  love  life.  With 
the  necessities  of  life  my  mind  contented  would  always  cultivate  wis- 
dom. 

Yes,  study  is  a  i)leasure  for  every  age,  for  every  clime,  for 
every  season,  and  for  every  moment.  To  whom  has  not  Cicero 
given  the  longing  to  enjoy  this  delightful  experience?  It  is  a  diver- 
sion in  youth  whose  fiery  passions  it  moderates ;  in  order  to  enjoy 
it  aright  I  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  yield  to  love.  Love 
causes  a  wise  man  no  fear.  He  knows  how  to  combine  everything 
and  to  make  one  thing  of  greater  value  by  means  of  another.  The 
clouds  which  obscure  his  understanding  do  not  make  him  idle,  they 
only  point  out  to  him  the  remedy  that  will  scatter  them.  Truly  the 
sun  does  not  scatter  more  quickly  the  clouds  in  the  sky. 

In  old  age,  the  age  of  ice,  when  a  man  is  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  give  or  to  receive  other  pleasures,  what  a  great  resource  he  has  in 
reading  and  in  meditation !  What  a  pleasure  to  see  a  work  come 
into  being  and  take  form  day  by  day  under  one's  eyes  and  by  his 
hands  which  will  delight  future  centuries  and  even  his  contempo- 
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raries !  One  day  a  man  whose  vanity  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
pleasure  of  being  an  author  said  to  me,  "I  would  like  to  spend  my 
life  in  passing  between  my  home  and  the  printers."  Was  he  wrong? 
And  when  one  gains  applause,  could  a  tender  mother  be  any  more 
happy  in  having  brought  into  the  world  an  attractive  child? 

Why  vaunt  so  highly  the  pleasures  of  study?  Who  does  not 
know  that  it  is  a  possession  which  brings  in  its  train  neither  dis- 
satisfaction nor  the  uneasiness  caused  by  other  possessions,  an  in- 
exhaustible treasure,  the  surest  antidote  for  cruel  ennui,  which  ac- 
companies us  and  travels  with  us  and  in  short  follows  us  every- 
where? Happy  the  man  who  has  broken  the  fetters  of  all  his  preju- 
dices. He  alone  will  taste  this  pleasure  in  all  its  purity ;  he  alone 
will  enjoy  that  sweet  tranquillity  of  spirit,  that  perfect  contentment 
of  a  strong  soul  free  from  ambition,  and  this  is  the  father  of  happi- 
ness if  it  is  not  happiness  itself. 

Let  us  stop  a  moment  to  strew  flowers  on  the  path  of  those 
great  men  whom  like  you  Minerva  has  crowned  with  an  immortal 
garland.  Here  Flora  invites  you  with  Linnaeus  to  climb  by  new 
paths  the  icy  summit  of  the  Alps,  to  admire  under  another  snow 
peaked  mountain  a  garden  planted  by  the  hands  of  nature,  a  garden 
which  was  formerly  the  heritage  of  the  celebrated  Swedish  pro- 
fessor. Thence  you  descend  into  the  prairies  whose  flowers  await 
his  coming  to  range  themselves  in  an  order  which  they  seem 
hitherto  to  have  disdained.  There  I  see  Maupertuis,  the  honor  of 
the  French  nation,  which  another  land  has  better  deserved  to  enjoy. 
He  leaves  the  table  of  a  friend  who  is  the  greatest  of  kings.  Where 
is  he  going?  To  the  council  board  of  nature  where  Newton  awaits 
him. 

What  can  I  say  of  the  chemist,  of  the  geometrician,  of  the 
physicist,  of  the  anatomist,  etc.?  The  latter  experiences  almost  as 
much  pleasure  in  examining  a  dead  man  as  did  the  one  who  gave 
him  life. 

But  all  of  this  yields  place  to  the  great  art  of  healing.  The 
physician  is  the  only  philosopher  to  whom  his  country  is  indebted, 
as  has  been  said  long  before  me.  Like  the  brothers  of  Helen,  he 
appears  in  the  storms  of  life.  What  magic,  what  enchantment! 
The  very  sight  of  him  calms  the  blood,  brings  peace  to  a  troubled 
soul  and  revives  tender  hope  in  the  heart  of  wretched  mortals.  He 
foretells  life  and  death  as  the  astronomer  predicts  an  eclipse.  Each 
has  the  torch  which  illuminates  him.  But  if  the  mind  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  discovering  the  rules  which  guide  it,  what  a  triumph 
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this   delightful   experience   .skives   you   every   day,    what   a   triunii)li 
when  the  result  has  justified  its  rashness. 

Therefore  the  greatest  usefulness  of  the  sciences  lies  in  their 
cultivation.  This  in  itself  is  a  very  real  and  lasting  joy.  Happy  the 
man  who  has  the  taste  for  study,  happier  the  one  who  succeeds 
hy  its  means  in  freeing  his  spirit  from  illusions  and  his  heart 
from  vanity — a  desirable  end  to  which  you  were  led  at  a  tender 
age  hy  the  hand  of  wisdom,  whereas  so  many  ])edants  after  half  a 
century  of  night  watches  and  of  labor,  more  bowed  under  the  burden 
of  prejudices  than  under  that  of  time,  seem  to  have  learned  every- 
thing except  to  think.  That  knowledge  is  indeed  rare  especially 
among  the  learned,  and  >et  it  ought  to  be  at  least  the  fruit  of  all 
the  rest.  It  is  to  this  knowledge  alone  that  I  have  applied  myself 
since  childhood.  Judge,  sir.  whether  I  have  succeeded,  and  may  this 
homage  of  my  friendship  be  forever  cherished  by  y(nir  own. 


DID  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  EXIST? 

BY   A.    KAMPMEIER. 

AS  the  historical  existence  of  John  the  Baptist  is  now  also  denied, 
and  as  a  first-century  secular  testimony  to  him  is  declared  "a 
shameless  interpolation,"^  it  surely  is  not  out  of  place  to  lay  that 
testimony  in  full  before  skeptical  readers,  together  with  a  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  accounts  of  the  gospels,  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  is  independent  and  genuine  or  not. 

In  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus  (XVIII,  5)  we  read:  "At  this 
time  [about  34  A.  D.  according  to  the  preceding  paragraph]  Aretas, 
the  king  of  Petra,  and  Herod  had  a  quarrel  for  the  following  rea- 
son. Herod,  the  tetrarch,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Aretas  and 
had  already  lived  with  her  a  long  time.  But  on  the  way  to  Rome 
he  stopped  with  Herod  his  brother,  though  not  of  the  same  mother, 
for  this  Herod  was  born  of  the  daughter  of  Simon  the  highpriest. 
Now  he  [the  tetrarch]  fell  in  love  with  Herodias,  the  wife  of  this 
Herod,  a  daughter  of  Aristobulos,  their  brother,  and  a  sister  of 
Agrippa  the  Great.  He  therefore  dared  to  talk  about  marriage  to 
her.  Since  she  accepted  his  proposal,  they  agreed  that  she  change 
her  abode  and  come  to  him  as  soon  as  he  would  leave  Rome.  It  was 
also  arranged  that  he  should  divorce  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  and 
so  he  sailed  for  Rome,  having  made  this  agreement.  But  when  he 
returned,  after  having  accomplished  the  business  in  Rome  for  which 
he  had  set  out,  his  wife,  having  found  out  his  agreement  with 
Herodias  before  he  knew  that  she  had  learned  everything,  asked 
him  to  send  her  to  Machserus  on  the  border  of  the  land  of  Aretas 
and  Herod,  but  did  not  betray  her  design.  So  Herod  sent  her  out, 
thinking  she  had  not  perceived  anything.  But  because  she  had  pre- 
viously sent  to  Machgerus,  which  was  tributary  both  to  Herod  and 
her  father,  and  everything  had  been  prepared  for  the  journey  by  the 
general,  as  soon  as  she  arrived  she  set  out  to  Arabia  under  the 
escort  of  several  generals  in  succession,  and  came  to  her  father  as 

^  These  words  are  cited  from  Gratz  (History  of  the  Jezvs,  1888,  III,  278) 
in  a  footnote  by  Drews  (Christ  Myth,  p.  129).  I  have  looked  up  Gratz 
(English  translation,  1893)  and  cannot  find  them  anywhere.  Gratz  in  that 
translation  rather  assumes  the  Baptist  to  be  historical. 
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quickly  as  possible  and  told  him  of  the  intentions  of  Herod.  But 
Aretas  made  this  a  cause  of  hostilities  together  with  the  boundaries  in 
the  land  of  Gamalitis,  and  both  gathered  armies  and  came  to  war, 
sending  their  generals  instead  of  themselves.  In  the  ensuing  battle 
Herod's  whole  army  was  destroyed  on  account  of  the  treachery  of 
some  fugitives  who  had  set  out  with  him  from  the  tetrarchy  of 
Philip.  This  Herod  wrote  to  Tiberius.  But  the  latter,  enraged  at 
the  attempt  of  Aretas,  wrote  ^^itellius  to  make  war  and  either  cap- 
ture him  alive  and  put  him  in  bonds,  or  kill  him  and  send  his  head 
to  him. 

"But  to  some  of  the  Jews  it  appeared  that  the  destruction  of 
Herod's  army  was  brought  about  by  God  as  a  very  just  retribution 
for  the  murder  of  John  called  the  Baptist.  For  Herod  had  killed 
him,  a  good  man  who  commanded  the  Jews  to  practice  virtue  and 
to  follow  righteousness  towards  each  other  and  piety  towards  God, 
and  to  come  to  baptism.  For  thus  baptism  would  appear  acceptable 
to  God,  if  not  used  as  a  propitiation  for  sins,  but  as  the  purification 
of  the  body,  inasmuch  as  the  soul  had  been  previously  purified  by 
righteousness.  Now  when  all  the  others  assembled  in  crowds — for 
they  were  greatly  carried  away  by  hearing  his  words — Herod,  fear- 
ing that  his  persuasion  to  such  a  degree  over  the  people  might  lead 
to  some  uprising,  for  they  seemed  likely  to  do  anything  on  his  ad- 
vice, thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  capture  him  before  he 
should  bring  about  any  innovation,  and  to  put  him  out  of  the  way, 
than  to  repent  after  difficulties  had  arisen  from  a  change  of  things. 
And  thus  through  the  suspicion  of  Herod  he  was  sent  bound  to 
]\Tach?erus,  the  castle  mentioned  before,  and  there  put  to  death.  But 
to  the  Jews  the  destruction  of  the  army  appeared  to  be  a  retribution 
for  this  deed  in  that  God  wished  to  punish  Herod." 

This  is  the  report  of  Josephus  on  John  the  Baptist.  Now  to 
compare  this  report  with  the  accounts  of  the  gospels. 

1.  According  to  Mark  vi.  17,  the  husband  of  Herodias  is  Philip 
(evidently  the  tetrarch  of  Gaulanitis  and  Trachonitis  is  meant),  the 
son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Cleopatra.  According  to  Josephus  it  is 
another  Herod,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne.  Philip, 
instead  of  being  the  husband  of  Herodias  as  Mark  states,  was  the 
husband  of  Salome,  who  according  to  Josephus  (Aiit.  XVHI,  5,  4) 
was  the  daughter  of  Herodias  by  her  divorced  husband. 

2.  If  this  was  the  Salome  meant  by  the  gospels,  she  could  not 
very  well  have  been  "a  little  girl,"^  as  in  Mark,  dancing  at  the  birth- 

'  Kopdffiov.  Some  manuscripts  have  "the  daughter  of  Herod,  Herodias,"  as 
if  noticing  the  error. 
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day  of  Herod.  Her  husband  Philip  died  34  A.  D.,  about  the  time  the 
troubles  started  between  Herod  and  Aretas  (compare  Aiit.  XVHI, 
5,6). 

3.  According  to  the  gospels  the  beheading  of  John  takes  place 
at  Tiberias,  the  residence  of  Herod.  This  is  surely  meant  by  the 
words  of  Mark :  "Herod  made  at  his  birthday  a  banquet  to  his  lords, 
captains  and  the  first  men  of  Galilee."  Tiberias  was  the  residence 
of  Herod  according  to  Josephus.  In  the  Antiquities  John  is  executed 
at  Machgerus. 

4.  According  to  the  gospels  Herodias  is  the  cause  of  John's 
death.  According  to  Josephus  Herod  executes  him  for  fear  that  he 
might  stir  up  a  revolt. 

5.  Herod  could  never  have  promised  half  of  his  kingdom  to 
the  girl,  because  he  held  his  kingdom  subject  to  Roman  control. 
The  gospel  account  is  very  probably  a  popular  legend  as  it  arose 
gradually  among  the  people  and  the  early  Christians. 

On  the  other  hand  the  gospels  and  Josephus  agree  in  this,  that 
John  is  a  great  preacher  and  practices  baptism,  though  the  nature 
of  his  preaching  and  the  meaning  of  his  baptism  are  stated  differently 
in  the  two  sources.  The  eschatological  character  connected  with 
John's  preaching  is  wanting  in  Josephus. 

We  further  find  in  Josephus  an  indirect  testimony  in  agreement 
with  the  gospels  concerning  the  locality  of  John's  preaching.  The 
gospels  say  that  the  Baptist  preached  in  the  Judean  desert,  i.  e..  east 
of  Jerusalem  towards  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  country  around  the 
Jordan.''  This  agrees  with  Josephus  that  Herod  not  only  had  juris- 
diction in  Galilee  but  also  in  Perea  (comp.  Ant.,  XVHI,  7,  1  and 
JezvisJiJVars,ll,9,l).  From  this  we  see  why  it  is  just  at  Machjerus, 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  that  John  is  imprisoned.  This  was  near  the 
locality  of  his  preaching. 

The  possibility  that  a  Christian  interpolator  should  have  written 
the  account  about  the  Baptist  in  Josephus  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
absolutely  excluded.  Nobody  who  had  V\e  gospel  accounts  before 
him  could  have  written  a  passage  with  such  glaring  contradictions 
to  those  of  the  gospels.  We  might  rather  say  that  the  gospel  story 
is  a  further  legendary  elaboration  concerning  the  causes  of  John's 
death  on  the  basis  of  the  popular  hatred  against  Herod  and  Herodias 
of  which  Josephus  speaks.  Not  only  do  the  people  see  in  Herod's 
defeat  a  divine  retribution  according  to  Josephus,  but  he  himself  at 
other  places  expresses  his  strong  condemnation  of  Herodias.  In 
Ant.,  XVIII,  5,  4,  he  speaks  of  her  as  "confounding  the  laws  of 

'  ireplx^pos  Tov  'Iop8dvov, 
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our  country  and  divorcing^  herself  from  her  husband  while  he  was 
alive,  marrying  Herod."  and  in  Ant.,  XVIII,  7.  he  writes  a  long 
chapter  about  the  intrigues  of  this  ambitious  woman.  He  relates 
that  when  Agrippa,  her  brother,  became  king,  she  continually  har- 
assed her  husband  to  seek  the  kingship  in  Rome  also.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  when  Herod  finally  yielded  to  her,  he  not  only 
lost  his  tetrarchy  by  the  counter-intrigues  of  Agrippa.  but  was  also 
banished  to  Lyons.  Gaul.  Josephus.  though  relating  the  redeeming 
trait  of  this  intriguing  and  ambitious  woman,  that  she  shared  her 
husband's  exile  voluntarily,  telling  emperor  Cajus  (Caligula),  she 
would  not  forsake  Herod  in  his  misfortune,  having  been  his  partner 
in  prosperity,  closes  his  account  with  the  words :  "Thus  did  God 
punish  Herodias  for  her  envy  of  her  brother  and  Herod  also  for 
giving  ear  to  the  vain  discourses  of  a  woman."  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  gospel  account,  which  lays  the  greatest  blame  on 
Herodias  in  regard  to  John's  death,  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  popu- 
lar opinion  in  which  this  woman  was  held  and  of  which  Josephu'> 
gives  such  a  strong  reflection,  than  that  a  Christian  interpolator 
should  have  written  the  account  of  the  P>a]:)tist  in  Josephus.  We 
may  also  remark  here  that  while  Origen  knows  nothing  of- a  passage 
in  Josephus  with  reference  to  Christ,  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
reference  to  John  the  Baptist. 

The  relations  of  Herod  Antipas  to  the  death  of  John  the  Haj^tist 
had  an  indirect  bearing  also  upon  the  final  fate  of  Jesus.  Luke  tells 
us  (ix.  7-9)  that  Herod,  when  hearing  of  the  work  of  Jesus  in  his 
dominions  and  what  the  people  said  about  John  having  risen  again 
from  the  dead  was  wrought  up  about  it.  and  that  a  warning  was  given 
to  Jesus  through  some  Pharisees  to  leave  Galilee  as  Herod  intended 
to  kill  him  (xiii.  31).  This  was  toward  the  end  of  the  career  of 
Jesus  in  Galilee.  Evidently  the  tctrarch  (Jesus  treats  those  Phari- 
sees as  emissaries  of  Herod)  wished  to  get  rid  of  him  without 
soiling  his  hands  with  another  murder. 

John's  existence  would  probably  never  have  been  denied  if  a 
similar  deifying  process  had  not  taken  place  later  with  regard  to 
his  personality  as  with  that  of  his  contemporary  Jesus.  In  the  syn- 
cretic system  of  the  Mandseans  (from  Aramaean  Manda,  knowledge, 
enlightenment)  or  Saba^ans  (Aramaean  saha,  to  baptize)  John  has 
become  the  last  incarnation  of  Manda  de  Hajje,  i.  e.,  the  knowledge 
or  enlightenment  of  life,  "the  beloved  son"  of  M  ana  rabba.  i.e..  the 
great  Mana  (comp.  either  Iranic  manas  or  Arabic  mana  in  the  sense 
of  mind  or  spirit),  the  god  of  light  and  knowledge.  But  probably 
Mana  rabba  is  ultimately  only  a  form  for  the  more  ancient  Baby- 
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Ionian  god  Hea  or  Hoa,  who  dwells  in  the  ocean,  his  holiest  element, 
and  who  according  to  the  ancient  legend  arose  under  a  fishlike  form 
from  the  sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  near  which  the  Mandseans  live,  to 
bring  knowledge  to  mankind.  The  Babylonian  priest  Berosus,  who 
translated  this  myth  into  Greek,  calls  that  being  by  the  Hellenized 
form  Oannes. 

But  originally  the  ocean,  in  which  Hoa  dwells,  was  meant  to 
be  the  heavenly  ocean,  an  idea  which  recurs  in  the  Mandsean  sys- 
tem vmder  the  name  Ajar-Jora,  i.  e.,  the  heavenly  Jordan.  Ajar  = 
Greek  acr,  air,  a  word  early  taken  into  the  Aramaean  languages.* 

Because  the  often  repeated  baptism  of  the  Mandseans  is  a  the- 
urgical-magical  act  which  aims  at  a  continually  growing  insight 
into  the  secrets  of  the  realms  of  light  and  knowledge  by  interposition 
of  the  elements  of  Mono  rabba,  the  king  of  light,  namely  water, 
John  the  Baptist  was  assumed  to  be  the  last  incarnation  of  Maiia 
rabba's  son,  Manda  dc  Hajjc,  who  answers  to  the  personified  divine 
wisdom  of  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  Prov.  viii.  23),  the  pre- 
existent,  heavenly  Christ  of  Jewish  apocryphal  and  rabbinical  litera- 
ture and  of  Paul,  and  to  the  divine  Logos  of  Philo  and  the  fourth 
gospel.  John  the  Baptist  as  the  last  incarnation  of  this  Manda  de 
Hajje  thus  became  the  eponymic  hero  of  the  gnostic  baptism  of  the 
Mandseans. 

The  Hellenized  form  Oannes  used  by  Berosus  for  Hoa  has 
philologically  no  connection  with  the  Hellenized  form  Joannes  used 
in  the  New  Testament  for  John  the  Baptist,  and  even  if  it  had,  it 
would  not  disprove  John's  historical  reality  and  make  him  orig- 
inally a  god,  any  more  than  the  original  mythical  divinities  Gun- 
ther  and  Brunhilda,  occurring  in  the  Niebchmgenlied,  disprove  the 
historical  existence  of  a  Burgundian  king  Gunther  actually  de- 
stroyed by  Attila  and  likewise  of  a  historical  Burgundian  queen 
Brunhilda,  who  met  a  tragic  fate.  Both  of  these  characters  were 
unquestionably  worked  up  into  that  epic,  just  as  John  the  Baptist 
has  been  in  the  complicated  system  of  the  Mandseans.  And  if  John 
has  been  worked  into  that  system,  Jesus,  who  can  not  be  discon- 
nected from  him  and  has  been  worked  up  in  the  Christian  system  in 
a  similar  way,  must  likewise  be  a  historical  reality.  The  existence 
of  both  stand  and  fall  together. 

*  The  present-day  Mandasans  imagine  heaven  as  being  formed  of  the 
purest  water,  but  which  at  the  same  time  is  so  hard  that  no  diamond  can 
cut  it. 


POSSESSION  AND  THE  STABILITY  OF  THE 
PERSONALITY. 

BY  HERBERT  CHATLEY. 

AMONG  primitive  peoples  there  is  an  almost  universal  belief  in 
.  the  frequent  occurrence  of  demoniacal  possession,  and,  as  ethnol- 
ogists often  point  out,  those  peculiar  nervous  complaints  which  are 
now  called  epilepsy  and  insanity  are  ascribed  to  this  cause. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  inquire  why  such  a  belief  should  have 
developed.  Primitive  man,  simple  as  his  logic  must  have  been, 
would  need  some  definite  foundation  for  an  idea  which  involves  con- 
siderable complexity.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  phenomenon 
of  "modified  personality"  provides  such  evidence  and  the  fact  that 
such  a  condition  may  be  voluntarily  produced  provided  a  further 
basis  for  much  of  the  working  hypothesis  of  magic.  In  The  Monist 
of  January,  1912,  the  writer  called  attention  to  the  psychological 
features  of  the  "Boxer"  outbreak,  in  the  course  of  which  artificial 
production  of  "possession"  occurred.  A  book  on  this  subject,  A 
Thousand  Miles  of  Miracle  by  Rev.  A.  Glover,  M.  A.,  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton)  gives  some  further  particulars: 

"He  [the  Boxer  recruit]  was  required  to  repeat  over  and  over 
a  certain  brief  formula  'until  the  gods  took  possession  and  the  sub- 
ject fell  backward  to  the  ground,  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  lying 
for  a  few  minutes  as  in  trances,  then  rising  to  drill  or  fight ; 
whereupon  he  was  declared  to  be  invulnerable  to  foreign  sword  or 
bullet"  [p.  11,  italics  in  original]. 

The  writer  of  this  particular  book  (who  displayed  extreme 
fortitude  in  the  persecution)  is  a  believer  in  the  reality  of  posses- 
sions, and  quotes  certain  other  examples  of  non-Boxer  origin  of 
considerable  interest.  It  is  of  course  somewhat  difficult  to  say  to 
what  extent  his  theological  bias  has  colored  the  descriptions  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  his  sincerity. 
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In  one  case,  a  woman  whose  house  he  sheltered  in,  suddenly 
became  "possessed"  when  addressed  on  doctrinal  matters,  sat  with 
vacant  stare  and  then  commenced  an  imprecatory  incantation  which 
finally  convinced  the  missionary  of  the  presence  of  a  Satanic  in- 
fluence. 

Another  case  he  mentions  of  a  girl  who  sat  in  the  road  and 
similarly  chanted,  like  the  classical  case  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Several  missionaries  whom  the  present  writer  has  met  give  simi- 
lar accounts,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  all  such  reports  are  tinged  by 
the  belief  or  otherwise  in  the  reality  of  possession.  All  agree  that  Chi- 
nese women  are  liable  to  go  into  a  trance,  and,  following  this,  ma  (^ 
curse)  for  hours  or  even  days,  after  which  they  naturally  pass  through 
a  phase  of  extreme  exhaustion,  followed  by  normality.  Both  men 
and  women  occasionally  sheng-ch'i  (=  "generate  breath,"  i.  e.,  be- 
come furious)  to  an  extent  which  culminates  in  illness  or  death, 
while  it  is  a  common  feature  of  the  Taoist  ceremonies  for  the 
Tao-shih  or  Wu  (exorcist)  to  go  into  a  fit  in  which  he  is  insensible 
to  pain  and  utters  oracles  in  the  role  of  a  second  personality. 

Amongst  orientals  generally  there  seems  to  be  less  "stability  of 
personality"  than  amongst  occidentals.  Possibly  vegetarian  diet 
(which  is  the  only  marked  point  of  difference  in  habits)  may  afifect 
the  coordination  of  the  psychic  elements.  There  may  also  be  some 
relation  to  sex-functions.  Hysteria,  which  appears  to  be  the  first 
stage  in  the  displacement  of  personality,  is  notoriously  associated 
with  imperfect  health  in  this  respect  (note  the  etymology  of  the 
word),  and  it  is  well  known  that  certain  modifications  of  personality 
(ecstasy,  etc.)  are  producible  by  suppression  of  sexual  instincts 
(celibacy).  So  close  is  the  relation  between  these  phenomena  and 
the  eccentricities  of  sex  that  some  extremists  have  thought  "religion" 
explicable  on  this  basis  alone.  The  sexual  element  in  antique  cults 
probably  was  considered  of  value  as  means  of  producing  abnormal 
psychic  states.  The  fact  probably  is  that  the  state  of  equilibrium 
defined  as  personality  sufTers  disturbance  whenever  a  great  emotion 
is  experienced,  and  repeated  similar  emotions  or  a  violent  emotional 
shock  will  permanently  modify  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  so  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  second  personality.  Recovery  implies  a  reversal  of  shock 
or  natural  reversion  to  a  more  stable  state.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
modifications  of  personality  are  most  frequent  among  peoples  who 
allow  themselves  to  become  excessively  "excited,"  i.  e.,  disturbed 
by  emotion.  Furthermore  all  philosophical  thinkers  (particularly 
among  certain  nations  such  as  the  Hindus)  have  realized  that  per- 
*  See  Note  at  end  on  mechanical  definition  of  stability. 
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sonality  can  only  be  "held"  by  the  cultivation  of  placidity  and  resis- 
tance to  emotion,  although  there  is  the  paradoxical  fact  that  extreme 
developments  in  this  direction  again  tend  to  critical  states  (Nirvana, 
etc.). 

There  is  a  considerable  weight  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
efficacy  of  "exorcism"  in  curing  cases  of  "possession."  The  sugges- 
tion theory  will  go  far  to  explain  even  this.  The  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trine of  the  priestly  "absolution"  is  a  simple  form  of  the  same  idea, 
viz.,  the  modification  of  a  mental  state  (remorse,  conviction  of  sin) 
by  an  insistent  suggestion  reinforced  by  the  responsivity  of  the  per- 
son (his  belief  in  the  remission  of  sins  by  such  a  process,  etc.).  One 
may  go  further  and  say  that  the  phenomena  of  "conversion"  (so 
ably  described  by  Harold  Begbie  in  his  book  Broken  Earthenzvare  or 
Twice-Born  Men)  afford  a  similar  example  of  transition  from  one 
critical  state  of  personality  to  another. 

Psychologists  have  found  that  in  all  cases  of  mutation  of  per- 
sonality certain  associations  persist,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
human  soul  can  remain  in  a  number  of  adjacent  conformations, 
some  of  which  involve  so  large  a  displacement  from  the  position  of 
unanimous  stability  (normal  personality)  that  the  sense  of  identity 
vanishes,  whereas  others  are  less  remote  and  while  involving  a  great 
change  in  the  mental  attitude  do  not  imply  discontinuity  of  identity. 
Theologians  speak  of  "perversions"  as  well  as  "conversions,"  and 
argue  the  existence  of  a  special  spiritual  factor  for  each.  It  would 
seem  far  less  cumbrous  to  regard  them  in  the  light  suggested  above. 
Christianity  undeniably  includes  many  of  the  processes  of  soul- 
culture  by  suggestion  and  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
such  a  hypothesis  because  it  conflicts  with  dogmatic  theology.  Hud- 
son in  his  Psychic  Phenomena  has  made  almost  the  best  defence  of 
Christianity  extant  by  following  somewhat  similar  lines. 

Stability. 

Stability  may  be  defined  as  the  permanence  of  equilibrium,  and 
implies  that  any  disturbance  ("perturbation")  of  a  body  from  its 
state  of  equilibrium  (not  necessarily  of  rest)  is  accompanied  by 
forces  which  will  restore  it  to  that  condition  when  the  disturbing 
forces  are  removed. 

In  all  practical  cases  stability  is  limited,  i.  e.,  with  a  sufficiently 
great  perturbation  the  restoring  forces  cease  or  are  insufficient.  The 
extent  of  the  perturbation  within  which  recovery  can  occur  is  called 
the  range  of  stability.    Thus  if  a  ship  can  heel  either  way  through 
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an  angle  of  30°  before  the  righting  moment  of  the  buoyancy  van- 
ishes, it  has  60°  range  of  stabiHty. 

Permanent  stabiUty  is  only  possible  when  (1)  The  slowly  applied 
disturbing  force  never  exceeds  the  maximum  righting  force,  and  (2) 
when  the  work  done  by  the  disturbing  force  however  applied  cannot 
exceed  the  work  done  against  the  righting  force  within  the  range  of 
stability. 

Temporary  disturbance  of  equilibrium  is  followed  by  oscilla- 
tions unless  there  is  great  friction  (damping).  If  the  disturbance 
is  periodic  and  the  period  coincides  with  that  of  the  natural  oscilla- 
tions, energy  will  be  supplied  at  each  application  of  force  and  in- 
stability must  finally  happen.    This  is  known  as  synchronism. 

The  only  true  criterion  of  stability  is  the  decrease  of  the  ampli- 
tude of  oscillation,  so  that  a  mathematical  analysis  of  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium  in  any  case  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  an  investi- 
gation into  the  oscillations  which  follow  any  disturbance.  If  these 
have  a  decreasing  amplitude  the  body  is  stable,  and  not  otherwise. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  QUESTION. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

(  \  NE  of  the  international  problems  prominent  in  our  politics 
y  to-day  is  the  question  of  the  toll  for  American  ships  through 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  meaning  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty. 
It  seems  that  both  our  Solons  and  our  diplomats  have  acted  rashly, 
the  former  in  passing  a  bill  according  to  which  American  ships  en- 
gaged in  coastwise  trade  shall  pass  through  the  canal  free ;  the  latter 
in  making  treaties  which  prove  to  be  traps.  The  bill  concerning  the 
Panama  Canal  toll  bestows  an  unusual  privilege  upon  one  class  of 
the  people,  and  there  is  a  principle  in  government  that  favors  should 
not  be  given  to  a  special  class  or  a  special  industry  or  special  indi- 
viduals. Whether  the  motive  of  the  bill  was  to  favor  Americans 
against  Canadians  need  not  be  investigated.  Be  it  sufficient  to  state 
that  it  is  a  bill  of  singular  favoritism,  and  it  ought  to  be  recon- 
sidered and  revoked.  This  might  be  done  without  reference  to  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  on  which,  as  it  is  claimed  by  many  experts, 
the  bill  is  an  infringement. 

Whether  or  not  the  bill  is  contrary  to  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  is  a  question  in  itself,  and  we  repeat  the  bill  ought  to  be  re- 
voked. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bill  indeed  violates  the  treaty, 
then  the  treaty  ought  to  be  canceled.  It  is  true  that  if  we  make  a 
treaty  we  ought  to  keep  it.  If  a  treaty  involves  us  in  the  payment 
of  money  we  ought  to  pay  it,  but  if  a  treaty  supersedes  the  sover- 
eignty of  our  national  independence,  it  indicates  that  we  have  suf- 
fered a  crushing  defeat,  for  we  would  submit  quietly  to  humiliating 
conditions  only  if  compelled  to  yield  to  a  stronger  force,  and  no 
one  would  blame  us  if  at  the  first  opportunity  we  try  to  regain  our 
independence  by  shaking  off  the  yoke  thus  imposed  upon  us.  If 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  really  implies  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  forfeits  the  right  to  dispose  of  and  administer  its 
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own  property,  we  ought  to  repudiate  the  treaty  on  the  risk  of  going 
to  war  for  our  independence. 

It  seems  clear  that  Mr.  Hay  did  not  understand  the  treaty  in 
any  such  sense  as  submission  to  EngHsh  sovereignty.  Otherwise 
he  would  never  have  acceded  to  its  terms  without  being  driven 
thereto  by  dire  necessity.  It  is  true  that  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
supplants  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  the  unacceptability  of  which 
had  made  itself  felt.  But  it  now  seems  that  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  is,  in  intention  at  least,  only  a  little  more  favorable  than  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  and  if  this  is  the  case  serious  steps  ought  to 
be  taken  to  redress  the  wrong  which  we  have  foolishly  permitted 
ourselves  to  suffer. 

Geographical  points  of  such  vital  importance  in  peace  and  war 
cannot  be  left  in  an  unfortified  and  unsafe  condition  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  all  the  powers  on  earth  will  be  so  meek  and  well-inten- 
tioned that  they  would  never  make  use  of  an  advantage  by  which 
in  case  of  war  they  could  cripple  our  offensive  and  defensive  forces. 
It  has  always  been  customary  that  in  case  of  an  intended  war  any 
advantage  may  be  taken,  and  it  would  be  lamentable  for  the  United 
States  if  suddenly  some  strong  power  would  pounce  on  the  canal, 
seize  it,  and  retain  it.  No  peace  congress,  no  idealists,  no  committee 
of  international  judges  can  change  these  conditions.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature,  and  we  can  as  little  legislate  against  it  or  abolish  it  by 
treaty  or  arbitration  as  we  can  abolish  thunderstorms  or  hurricanes. 

The  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  demands  that  the  canal  should  be 
rigorously  neutral,  but  it  appears  to  be  understood  that  it  shall  have 
to  be  fortified,  for  it  would  be  a  gross  neglect  if  the  United  States 
would  trust  too  much  in  the  general  good-will  of  the  warlike  powers. 

If  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  really  deprives  the  United  States 
of  the  right  to  administer  her  own  property,  it  ought  to  be  canceled, 
and  this  ought  to  be  done  at  once,  the  sooner  the  better.  It  should 
be  done  frankly,  freely  and  openly  by  declaring  that  the  whole 
treaty  was  a  mistake,  that  it  infringes  upon  the  dignity  of  the 
United  States  and  that  its  abolition  is  tantamount  to  a  reassertion 
of  our  independence. 

While  we  thus  advocate  the  canceling  of  the  bill  to  allow  free 
passage  of  the  American  coastwise  ships  through  the  canal  we  at 
the  same  time  insist  that  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  ought  to  be 
plainly  and  unequivocally  interpreted  in  a  broad  sense  that  would 
not  involve  a  surrender  of  American  independence,  or  if  that  be 
not  conceded  by  the  other  contracting  party,  it  ought  to  be  unre- 
servedly renounced. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  BREATH  FROM  NIRVANA. 

BY   H.   BEDFORD   JONES. 

I  gripped  the  coverlet  in  pain,  and  there 
Deatli's  fore-word  came  to  me.    I  saw  the  great 
Ineffable,  the  nameless  glorj'-state 

That  waited  on  my  soul,  and  loomed  so  fair 

Across  the  Void;  the  angel-thronged  Stair 

Leading  unto  the  Throne,  the  sun-streamed  Gate — 
These  lay  before  me,  seeming  but  to  wait 

Death's  final  kiss,  within  my  heart  a  prayer. 

"Now  come,  sweet  Death,  and  close  this  Heaven-pact !' 
Then  sudden  fell  a  light  across  the  sun. 

And  I — I  shrieked  and  died ;  for,  heavenless, 

My  sundered  spirit  found  the  Nature  Fact, 
Cast  unto  fragments,  joined  within  the  One 
And  All,  the  Universal  Nothingness. 


SCHILLER'S  SKULL. 

Goethe  has  written  a  poem  on  the  contemplation  of  Scliiller's  skull,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  great  German  poet  kept  this  skull  on  his  desk  before 
him  in  constant  commemoration  of  his  beloved  friend.  The  skull  was  dug 
up  from  the  Grand  Ducal  mausoleom  where  Schiller's  body  had  been  placed 
soon  after  his  death.  In  1826,  twenty  years  after  Schiller's  death,  the  mauso- 
leum had  to  be  rebuilt  so  as  to  make  room  for  more  bodies,  and  at  that  time 
the  Mayor  of  Weimar,  Carl  Leberccht  Schwabe,  selected  this  skull,  fully  con- 
vinced that  it  was  the  skull  of  the  great  poet,  and  some  highly  respected 
physicians  confirmed  him  in  this  view.  In  the  meantime  the  suspicion  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  that  the  skull  could  not  have  been  that  of  Schiller,  and 
that  Goethe  had  wasted  his  reverence  on  the  relics  of  a  lesser  man. 

Prof.  Hermann  Welker,  an  anatomist  of  Halle,  was  led  to  this  conclu- 
sion from  a  number  of  corroborating  circumstances.  There  is  a  death  mask 
of  Schiller  made  in  plaster  of  Paris,  and  also  a  plaster  of  Paris  reproduction 
of  his  skull,  made  before  the  great  poet's  body  was  deposited  in  the  mauso- 
leum. The  mask  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Schwabe  family,  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Mayor  of  Weimar.  Both  casts  differ  from  the  skull  which  was 
in  Goethe's  possession,  and  are  positive  evidence  that  it  can  not  be  genuine. 

Dr.  von  Froriep,  a  native  of  Weimar,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  question 
and  has  finally  succeeded  in  discovering  the  genuine  skull  of  Schiller.     He 
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searched  the  Weimar  archives  and  learned  from  Herr  G.  Schnaubert  that  the 
current  opinion  that  all  the  bones  found  in  the  mausoleum  were  buried  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  cemetery  was  based  on  mere  gossip  and  had  no 
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foundation.  Archives  disclosed  the  fact  that  no  remnant  of  the  dead  bones 
had  ever  been  removed  from  the  mausoleum,  and  that  therefore  Schiller's 
skull  ought  to  exist  still  in  that  vault  of  the  mausoleum  where  it  had  been 
originally  deposited,  which  was  known  under  the  name  Kassengezvolbe.     Dr. 
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Froriep  acquired  the  permipsion  to  dip;  in  this  place  and  discovered  at  a  depth 
of  three  meters  a  great  collection  of  human  bones  covered  with  debris  of  old 
walls  and  rubbish,  among  them  fifty-three  well  preserved  skulls,  and  in  addi- 
tion fragments  of  other  skulls  so  as  to  make  the  complete  number  of  bodies 
between  sixty  and  seventy.  In  continuing  his  digging  he  discovered  half  a 
meter  lower  a  number  of  bones  with  the  skull  which  he  could  identify  as  that 
of  Schiller.  It  was  difficult  to  identify  the  bones  or  to  distribute  them  to  the 
several  skeletons  to  which  they  belonged,  for  they  were  well  arranged  in  a 
kind  of  classified  order,  the  skulls  heaped  together  in  one  place,  the  jaw-bones 
in  another  and  legs  and  arms  somewhere  else  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
identify  the  bones  of  different  individuals. 

It  was  well  known  that  Schiller's  teeth  were  very  regular,  and  that  only 
one,  the  second  upper  molar  on  the  left  side,  was  missing.  This  information 
is  well  attested  by  Schiller's  servants  and  in  general  also  by  other  people  who 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  poet,  and  proves  that  the  jaw-bone  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Froriep  must  be  that  of  Schiller  himself,  especially  as 
the  lower  jaw  belonging  to  this  skull  showed  a  perfect  set  of  sixteen  teeth 
regular  in  formation  and  position.  Further,  there  w^as  an  undeniable  agree- 
ment with  both  the  death  mask  and  the  plaster  of  Paris  cast  of  Schiller's 
skull.  The  skull  shows  a  broad  forehead  although  not  unusually  high,  a  weak- 
development  over  the  ej^ebrows  which  is  so  strong  in  the  Neanderthal  skull, 
delicate  nasal  bones  but  rather  high  so  as  to  indicate  the  aquiline  formation 
which  was  one  of  the  poet's  prominent  features. 

Professor  Froriep  recently  submitted  his  discovery  to  his  colleagues  at 
the  Anatomical  Congress  which  met  on  April  22  to  24.  1912,  at  Munich,  and 
there  was  not  one  voice  which  contradicted  the  argument. 

We  learn  that  Professor  Froriep  will  publish  a  book  on  the  subject  which 
will  contain  photographic  reproductions  that  are  expected  to  be  fully  con- 
vincing of  the  truth  of  his  contentions.  p.  c. 


THE  LIFE  OF  AUGUST  BEBEL. 

August  Bebel's  autobiography  {My  Life,  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Price  $2.14  postpaid)  is  a  human  document  of  remarkable  significance.  It 
gives  a  first-hand  report  of  the  rise  and  growth  in  Germany  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party.  Though  Mr.  Bebel  has  been  the  leading  spirit  in  this  im- 
portant political  and  economic  movement  for  the  half-century  of  its  existence 
he  looks  upon  it  as  in  any  case  inevitable  and  upon  himself  as  "a  willing 
helper  at  a  birth  of  whose  origin  he  is  entirely  innocent."    He  goes  on  to  say: 

"Into  the  role  of  an  assistant  at  a  historical  process  of  evolution  I  was 
thrust  by  the  conditions  of  my  life  and  as  a  result  of  my  experience.  Once 
driven  into  the  movement  that  originated  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  century 
among  the  German  working-classes,  it  was  my  duty  and  my  interest,  not  only 
to  take  part  in  the  conflict  of  opinions  born  of  this  movement,  but  also  to 
examine  the  ideas  which  were  then  newly  emerging,  and  as  judiciously  as  I 
could  to  decide  for  or  against  them.  It  was  thus  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
\'ears  from  being  a  convinced  and  decided  opponent  of  socialism  I  became 
one  of  its  most  zealous  adherents.  ..  .and  so  I  shall  remain  to  the  end,  as 
long  as  my  strength  is  left  me." 
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The  Social  Democratic  party  had  suffered  much  persecution  from  the 
German  government,  especially  Bismarck,  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
policy  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  in  this  regard  was  a  serious  blunder  and  the 
persecution  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  served  only  to  strengthen  the 
part}-.  We  will  not  here  discuss  the  feasibility  of  a  social  democracy,  but 
we  must  insist  on  the  noble  character  of  many  of  its  representatives  of  whom 
Bebel  certainly  stands  in  the  first  rank.  Much  of  the  respect  that  has  been 
reluctantly  accorded  to  the  recognition  of  the  character  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Germany  is  certainly  due  to  him,  and  the  probability  is  that  if 
he  had  ever  been  admitted  to  the  cabinet  it  would  have  been  a  great  benefit 
to  the  cause  for  it  would  have  matured  a  man  like  Bebel  and  would  have 
helped  to  educate  the  multitudes  who  believed  in  him. 

Bebel's  youth  was  spent  in  poverty,  and  his  trade  was  that  of  a  turner, 
though  he  says  he  never  became  an  artist  at  the  lathe.  His  early  education  was 
necessarily  limited  and  he  felt  his  deficiency  in  this  respect  very  keenly  when  he 
became  interested  in  political  matters.  His  political  persecution  included  several 
convictions  for  treason  and  Use-majeste.  He  made  excellent  use  of  his  incar- 
cerations in  filling  up  to  some  extent  the  gaps  in  his  education,  and  during  the 
first  imprisonment  of  31  months  at  Hubertusburg  he  read  the  political  works  of 
Plato,  Aristotle  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  well  as  Marx,  Engel  and  John 
Stuart  Mill.  His  political  influence  and  activities  continued  during  his  im- 
prisonment. He  was  most  impressed  by  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization.  As 
an  instance  of  the  treatment  he  received  in  prison,  we  quote  literally  from 
his  book : 

"Before  I  set  out  for  the  fortress  a  friend  wrote,  in  a  farewell  letter : 
'If  it  were  not  for  your  families,  I  could  almost  shout  for  joy  over  the 
stupidity  of  your  enemies.  You,  for  example,  will  certainly  profit  largely  in 
health  and  will  learn  much ;  then  you  will  be  a  dangerous  fellow  indeed,  and 
your  good  wife,  in  spite  of  the  pangs  of  separation,  will  be  content  if  you 
undergo  a  cure  which  will  strengthen  you  for  good.  . .  .' 

"On  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  July  I  started  on  my  journey  to  Hubertus- 
burg. A  crowd  of  both  sexes  was  at  the  station  to  bid  me  goodbye.  Amidst 
my  luggage  was  a  large  cage  with  a  cock  canary,  the  gift  of  a  Dresden  friend, 
'as  a  companion  in  the  prison  cell.'  I  got  him  a  wife,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
children  and  grandchildren  were  hatched  to  him  in  prison.... 

"The  Castle  of  Hubertusburg  is  quite  a  considerable  pile  of  buildings  in 
the  baroque  style.  Our  cells  had  large  iron-barred  windows,  which  over- 
looked the  great  kitchen  garden,  where  we  took  our  regulation  walks,  and 
beyond  the  walls  over  forest  and  field  to  the  little  town  of  Mutzchen. 

"The  cleaning  of  our  cells  was  done  by  a  so-called  'calefactor.'  We  had 
to  pay  for  this  cleaning  and  rent  as  well — for  the  State  does  not  give  even 
prison-room  for  nothing — at  the  rate  of  some  fifteen  shillings  monthly.  We 
got  our  food  from  an  inn  in  a  village  near  by.  Our  daily  routine  was  as 
follows :  We  had  to  be  dressed  by  seven  o'clock,  when  the  cells  were  opened 
for  cleaning.  In  the  meantime  we  had  breakfast  in  the  large  corridor.  Our 
friend  Hirsch  used  to  take  this  opportunity  to  play  chess  with  another  civilian 
prisoner,  with  whom  he  used  to  be  continually  quarelling  over  the  game. 
From  eight  to  ten  we  were  locked  in  our  cells ;  then  we  took  our  regulation 
walks  in  the  garden.  From  twelve  to  three  in  winter  and  four  in  summer 
we  were  once  more  locked  up,  and  then  took  our  second  walk,  to  be  locked  up 
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at  five  or  six,  according  to  the  season,  until  the  cells  were  unlocked  next 
morning.  We  had  the  right  to  burn  a  light  until  lo  p.  m.,  and  these  hours 
I  devoted  to  study.  After  some  months  I  obtained  permission  to  have  Lieb- 
knecht  locked  up  with  me  in  my  cell,  from  8  to  lo  a.  m.,  that  he  might  give  me 
lessons  in  English  and  French.  Of  course,  we  used  to  discuss  our  party 
affairs,  and  I  answered  the  business  letters  which  my  wife  sent  me  every  day. 

"Liebknecht  and  I  were  great  lovers  of  tea ;  but  we  could  not  get  any. 
and  we  were  forbidden  to  make  it  ourselves  on  account  of  the  danger  from 
fire.  However,  rules  are  made  to  be  broken,  and  I  managed  to  smuggle  in  a 
spirit  lamp  and  kettle  and  the  necessary  ingredients.  As  soon  as  we  were 
locked  up  for  the  night  I  began  to  brew  my  tea ;  and  in  order  to  give  Lieb- 
knecht the  pleasure  of  indulging  in  his  favorite  beverage,  I  had  cut  a  pole  in 
the  garden,  which  was  about  nine  feet  long,  to  the  end  of  which  I  attached 
a  net  of  my  own  making.  As  soon  as  tea  was  ready  I  knocked  on  the  wall — 
Liebknecht's  cell  was  next  to  mine — and  I  placed  a  glass  of  tea  in  the  net ; 
I  then  thrust  the  pole  out  of  the  window  and  swung  the  glass  round  to  Lieb- 
knecht's.    In  the  same  way  we  exchanged  newspapers.... 

"I  experienced  a  great  need  of  bodily  exercise,  and  the  notion  struck  me 
that  T  would  do  some  gardening.  We  could  not  get  garden  plots  allotted  to 
us,  but  were  allowed  to  cultivate  as  much  as  we  liked  of  the  fallow  land  along 
the  garden  wall.  We  set  to  work  with  great  energy.  Liebknecht,  who  was 
just  then  writing  his  essay  on  the  land  question,  regarded  himself  as  an  ex- 
pert on  agrarian  matters,  and  assured  us  that  this  fallow  land  was  one  of  the 
most  fertile  soils.  But  when  we  began  to  dig  we  found  nothing  but  stone. 
Liebknecht  pulled  a  long  face,  but  we  all  laughed.  We  then  took  to  spreading 
manure — not  a  very  nice  job,  and  one  which  we  should  have  refused  witli 
indignation  had  the  authorities  forced  us  to  do  it. 

"We  sowed  radishes  and  awaited  the  harvest.  They  came  up  beauti- 
fully— at  least,  the  leaves  did — ^but  there  were  no  radishes.  Every  morning 
when  we  started  to  take  our  walk  there  would  be  a  race  to  see  who  should 
first  pull  up  a  radish.  But  always  in  vain.  There  were  no  radishes;  and 
finally  the  warder  told  us  the  reason:  we  had  manured  the  ground  too  well. 
The  soil  was  too  fat.     We  looked  very  foolish  indeed." 


NOTES. 

The  chief  propagandist  work  of  the  Ethics  of  Nature  Society  has  reached 
its  third  edition  in  the  French  language  under  the  title  Morale  fondee  sur  les 
lois  de  la  nature.  It  is  written  by  the  president  of  the  society,  M.  Marius 
Deshumbert,  and  was  reviewed  extensively  with  comprehensive  quotations 
from  the  English  edition  in  The  Open  Court  of  April,  1912.  Copies  of  the 
French  version  will  be  furnished  without  charge  to  any  one  applying  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Dewhurst,  Dunheved  Road,  Thornton  Heath,  England.       p 
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REVUE  CONSACREE  A  L'HISTOIRE  DE  LA  SCIENCE 


BUT. — Etudier  la  genese  et  le  developpement  des  theories  scienti- 
fiques,  en  tenant  compte  de  tous  les  echanges  d'idees  et  de  toutes  les  in- 
fluences que  le  progres  de  la  civilisation  met  constamment  en  jeu. 
Reunir  tous  les  materiaux  necessaires  pour  cette  etude  et  perfectionner 
ses  methodes  et  ses  instruments  de  travail. — II  est  a  peine  besoin  de  faire 
remarquer  que  cette  ceuvre  de  synthese  n'interesse  pas  seulement  les 
historiens  de  la  science,  auxquels  elle  est  plus  specialement  destinee,  mais 
aussi  les  historiens  proprement  dits,  les  savants,  les  philosophes,  les 
sociologues,  en  un  mot,  tous  ceux  qui  desirent  mieux  comprendre  revo- 
lution intellectuelle  de  I'humanite. 

PLAN. — Chaque  fascicule  de  la  revue  contiendra:  lo  une  chro- 
nique ;  2o  un  editorial  consacre  a  la  critique  des  methodes,  ou  a  la 
philosophic  de  I'histoire,  ou  a  la  coordination  des  resultats  acquis;  3o 
des  contributions  originates  a  I'histoire  de  la  science ;  4o  des  revues 
generates  sur  differentes  parties  de  I'histoire  de  la  science,  et  sur  les 
disciplines  connexes  que  I'historien  de  la  science  doit  connaitre  au 
moins  superficiellement :  histoire  de  la  philosophic,  histoire  des  reli- 
gions, histoire  de  la  technologic,  histoire  des  beaux-arts .  .  .  .  ;  5o  des 
notes  archeologiques  et  iconographiques ;  60  des  analyses  critiques  des 
travaux  recents  les  plus  importants ;  7o  des  notes  biblio graphiques  retro- 
spectives sur  les  ouvrages  anciens  fondamentaux,  et  des  articles  de 
haute  vulgarisation  consacres  a  I'examen  des  sources  et  des  instruments 
de  travail  indispensables  a  I'etude  d'une  question  ou  d'une  epoque  deter- 
minee ;  80  la  bibliographic  complete  de  tous  les  travaux  recents  relatifs 
a  I'histoire  de  la  science. 

ORGANISATION. — Isis  sera  publiee  en  frangais,  en  anglais,  en 
allemand  et  en  italien,  et  paraitra  chaque  trimestre,  en  fascicule  de  10 
a  13  feuilles  in-80  environ.  Quatre  fascicules  formeront  un  tome  de 
640  a  800  pages,  avec  figures  et  planches  hors  texte,  s'il  y  a  lieu.  Le 
prix  de  souscription,  par  tome  et  par  annee,  est  de  30  francs,  payables 
apres  la  publication  du  premier  fascicule. 

ADRESSES. — Tout  ce  qui  concerne  la  redaction  et  Vadministra- 
tion  d'Isis  doit  etre  adresse  a  M.  George  Sarton,  a  Wondelgem-lez- 
Gand,  Belgique. 
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THE  VEIL  OF  HEBREW  HISTORY. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.  Litt.,  Honorary  D.  D.  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, Emeritus  Professor  of  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford, 
Honorary  Fellow  of  Oriel  and  Worcester  Colleges,  Fellow  of  the  British 
Academy.      161    pp.,    index;    postpaid $2.00 

THE  WORLD-SOUL. 

By  H.  Fielding-Hall.    Cloth,  331  pp $2.75 

Weissmann  says,  "Why  should  we  not  return  to  the  idea  of  matter  endowed  with  soul." 
According  to  Mr.  Fielding-Hall,  the  world  soul  is  that  which  pervades  all  living  matter 
and  is  the  cause  and  explanation  of  all  phenomena  of  life.  God,  if  there  be  one,  is  that 
which  lies  behind  the  world.  From  this  hypothesis  he  goes  to  explain  what  thought  is,  the 
world  life,  fetters  on  life,  the  Trinity,  that  Jesus  was  the  greatest  thinker  that  ever  lived, 
but  not  divine,  the  crucifixion,  etc. 

RELIGION  AS  LIFE. 

By  Henry  Churchill  King,  D.  D.     c.  194  p.  D $1.00  net 

"Life — large  and  rich  and  free,  increasing,  inexhaustible  life,  because  sharing  in  God's 
own  life.  Can  religion  still  make  good  this  offer  for  the  modern  man?"  This  quotation 
explains  the  trend  of  the  book. 

STUDIES  IN  JEWISH  LITERATURE. 

Issued  in  honor  of  Professor  Kaufmann  Kohler,  Ph.  D.,  president  Hebrew 
Union  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birth- 
day, May  the  tenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen.  310  p.  (35  p.  bibl.) 
por.    Q.    $2.25    net;    pap $1.80   net 

Contents:  Biographical,  sketch  Max  J.  Kohler;  Kaufmann  Kohler  as  reformer,  D. : 
Philipson;  Dr.  Kohler's  systematic  theology,  D:  Newmark;  The  decalogue  in  art,  Israel 
Abrahams;  Satzung  von  Sinai,  Wilhelm  Bacher;  Remarks  on  the  importance  of  Zachariah 
as  a  prophet,  Moses  Buttenwieser;  Bemerkungen  zur  alte  judischen  liturgie,  I.  Elbogen; 
Exodus  in  the  Bible,  H:  Englander,  etc. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  JESUS. 
By  Henry  Churchill  King.     Cloth,  12  mo $1.50  net 

"I  know  no  other  study  of  the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus  so  scholarly,  careful,  clear  and 
compact  as  this." — Extract  from  letter  of  Professor  G.  H.  Palmer  of  Harvard  University. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  METAPHYSICS. 

By  Henri  Bergson.  Member  of  the  Institute  and  Professor  of  the  Col- 
lege de  France.    Translated  by  T.  E.  Hulme.    Authorized  Edition,  Revised 

by  the  Author,  with  Additional  Material.     12° $0.75  net 

This  volume  forms  the  best  introduction  to  M.  Bergson's  philosophy.  In  it  the  author 
explains  with  a  thoroughness  not  attempted  in  his  other  books  the  precise  meaning  he  wishes 
to  convey  by  the  word  intuition.  A  reading  of  this  book  is,  therefore,  indispensable  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  Bergson's  position.  German,  Italian,  Hungarian,  Swedish,  and 
Russian  translations  of  it  have  already  appeared,  testifying  to  its  intrinsic  importance  and 
indicating    the    scope    of    its    appeal. 

PERSONALITY. 

By  F.  B.  Jevons,  Litt.D.  Author  of  "The  Idea  of  God,"  "Comparative  Re- 
ligions," etc.     Price $1.00 

This  work  deals  with  the  problem  of  personality,  especially  as  raised  by  William  James 
and  M.   Bergson. 

These  books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price 
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THE  BACONIAN  HERESY. 

By  J.  M.  Robertson,  M.P.     A  Confutation $6.00  net 

This  is  without  doubt  the  soundest  book  on  the  vexed  question  of  "Did  Bacon  write 
Shakespeare's  Plays?"  which  has  been  written.  Mr.  Robertson  has  extraordinary  grasp 
on  Elizabethan  and  Tudor  literature  and  forever  disposes  of  the  argument  that  the  play 
writer  must  have  been  a  lawyer  and  a  classical  scholar,  either  Bacon  or  an  unknown,  and 
coufd  not  have  been  a  mere  "Stratfoid  actor."  He  shows  that  there  is  much  more  "legal- 
ism" in  other  Elizabethan  dramatists  than  in  Shakespeare.  He  proves  also  that  the  alleged 
"echoes  and  coincidences"  are  merely  such  as  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  Elizabethan 
literature. 

The  book  presents  a  mass  of  evidence  which  there  is  no  gainsaying  and  the  author  arranges 
it  with  a  method  and  a  lucidity  which  among  those  interested  in  the  vitality  of  this  curious 
delusion,  must  give  the  work  standing  as  the  final  word  upon  its  subject  for  many  years 
to  come.  It  should  be  promptly  placed  among  the  essential  books  of  reference  on  every 
Shakespeare   student's   shelves. 
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By  J.  Arthur  Thomson.     Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University 

of  Aberdeen.    8vo $1.50  net 

By  mail   $1.65 

"The  gist  of  Darwinism.  A  brief  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  study 
of  evolution.     No  better   book   for  such  a  purpose  is  available." — The  Dial. 

"Admirable  Supplies  attractively  the  sort  of  information  which  every  man  who  wishes 
to  be  well  informed  may  be  supposed  to  need." — Literary  Digest. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  DARWINISM. 

Comprising  the  eleven  addresses  in  honor  of  Charles  Darwin  delivered 
January,  1909,  before  the  American  Associaton  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science    $2.00  net. 

DARWINISM  TO-DAY. 

By  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,   Professor  in  Stanford  University $2.00  net. 

A  simple  and  concise  discussion  for  the  educated  layman  of  present-day  scientific  crit- 
icism  of   the    Darwinian   selection   theories. 

"Its  value  cannot  be  over-estimated.  A  book  the  student  must  have  at  hand  at  all 
times,  and  it  takes  the  place  of  a  whole  library." — President  David  Starr  Jordan  in  the 
Dial. 

BIOLOGY  AND  ITS  MAKERS. 

By  William  A.  Locy,  Professor  in  Northwestern  University.  460  pp.  8vo. 
$2.75  net. 

An  untechnical  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  biology;  written  around  the  lives  of 
the  great  leaders. 

"It  is  entertainingly  written,  and  better  than  any  other  existing  single  work  in  any 
language  gives  the  layman  a  clear  idea  of  the  scope  and  development  of  the  broad  science 
of   biolog>'." — Dial. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POWER. 

By  Morton  W.  Fullerton.  Problems  of  power;  a  study  of  international 
politics  from  Sadowa  to  Kirk-Kilisse.    20+323  p.  O $2.25  net 

There  are  two  forces  determining  the  destiny  of  the  world:  one,  the  economic  conditions 
and  interests,  the  other,  public  opinion.  It  is  these  two  factors  as  displayed  in  the  history 
of  America  and  Europe  since  the  Battle  of  Sadowa  in  1866  to  the  present,  with  which  the 
book  deals.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts:  1,  World  history  from  Sedan  to  the  Coup 
d'Agadis;  2,  Domestic  crises  of  the  European  states  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Powers; 
3,  Economic  factors  affecting  the  political  attitude  of  modern  states;  4,  Present  outlook. 
Index. 

These  books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price 


NEW  BOOK  SERVICE— Continued 

NISBET,  J.  F. 

Nisbet,  J.  F.  The  insanity  of  genius  and  tlie  general  inequality  of  human 
faculty  physiologically  considered.  6th  ed.;  with  a  preface  by  Bernard 
Hollander.    42+341  p $1.50  net 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MONARCHS. 

By  Frederick  Adams  Woods,   M.  D.,   Lecturer  in   Biology  in  the   Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology;  author  of  "Mental  and  Moral  Heredity 
in  Royalty." 
Cloth,   xiii+422   pp.,   postpaid $2.00 

THE  IDEA  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

By  Georg  Kerschensteiner.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Rudolph  Pint- 
ner,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.     Cloth,  xi+110  pp.,  appendix.     12° $.50 

We  have  need  in  America  of  being  reminded  once  again  of  the  ideal  that  industrial 
education  seeks  to  realize.  Here  is  a  concise  and  definite  statement  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
industrial   education. 

PRIMARY  ARTISAN  EDUCATION. 
By  W.  P.  Welpton.     19+252  p $1.25  net 

By  lecturer  in  education  and  master  of  method,  University  of  Leeds.  Book  is  outcome  of 
author's  sense  of  the  unfitness  of  present  primary  schooling  to  prepare  the  artisan  boy  for 
his  work  in  life  and  his  duty  towards  the  nation.  Culture,  citizenship,  industry,  strong  and 
hardy  manliness  are  the  aims  of  his  reorganization  of  English  primary  education  here 
suggested  and   described. 

THE  NEW  UNIONISM. 

By  Andre  Tridon,    198  p $1.00  net 

Studies  the  industrial  agitation  in  all  lands  under  the  various  names  it  assumes  as,  for 
example:  industrialism  in  the  United  States;  revolutionary  syndicalism  in  France;  local- 
ism or  anarcho-Socialism  in  Germany.  Whatever  its  title,  it  represents  "the  practice  which 
will  enable  the  workers  to  assume  as  the  return  for  their  labor  the  full  control  of  the 
various  industries."     It  is  thus  that  Mr.   Tridon   defines  the   new   unionism. 

THE  UNREST  OF  WOMEN. 

By  Sandford  E.  Martin.    146  p         $1.00  net 

Author  of  "The  reflections  of  a  beginning  husband,"  discusses  why  the  minds  of  women 
are  so  much  disturbed,  what  social  changes  they  seek,  whether  these  changes  would  be  ben- 
eficial and  whether  the  suffrage  would  help  to  bring  them  about.  He  finds  concrete  illus- 
trations of  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction  in  words  of  Miss  Thomas,  Mrs.  Belmont,  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  Miss  Milholland  and  others,  and  examines  their  various  desires  and  demands, 
disclosing  finally  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  disturbance,  as  he  sees  them. 

ORIGIN  AND  IDEALS  OF  THE  MODERN  SCHOOL. 

By  Francisco  Ferrer.    Translated  by  Joseph  McCabe.    Cloth,  110  pp...  .50c 

A  manuscript  account  from  the  pen  of  Ferrer,  giving  the  story  of  the  origin  and  ideals 
of  "The  Modern  School"  which  was  indirectly  the  cause  of  Ferrer's  arrest  and  execution 
on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  King  of  Spain. 

GREAT  SAVIOURS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  Swami  Abhedananda.  Four  Lectures  Delivered  Before  the  Brooklyn 
Institute   of  Arts  and  Sciences $1.00 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  RELIGION  ON  TRUTHFULNESS. 

By   Frank   H.   Perrycoste,   Bachelor  of   Science,   London.      Cloth,   324  pp. 
$2.00 

An  historical  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  religion  upon  moral  civilization. 
These  books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price 


NEW  BOOK  SERVICE— Continued 

IN  QUEST  OF  TRUTH. 

By  Hubert  Stansbury.     A  Study  of  Religion  and  Morality.     Cloth,  268  pp. 

•  $1.75 

This  author  believes  that  the  teachings  of  the  Churches  tend  to  promote  false  ideas  of 
truth  and  morality. 

BOOKS  THAT  COUNT. 
Edited  by  W.  Forbes  Gray.     Cloth,  630  pp. $2.25 

A   dictionary    of   standard   books,   valuable   for    outlining  a    course   of   reading. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  Wilhelm  Ostwald.    Translated  by  Thomas  Seltzer $1.00  net 

The  first  book  giving  a  resume  of  modern  natural  philosophy  as  opposed  to  the  old 
academic  philosophy,  a  philosophy  based  not  upon  metaphysics  but  upon  the  sciences.  It 
gives  a  brief  survey  of  all  the  sciences,  aiming  to  provide  a  complete  synthesis  of  the 
results  of  the  specialization  of  the  last  half  century.  The  author  was  Professor  of  Physical 
Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  (1887-1906)  and  is  considered  one  of  the  founders 
of  that  science.  He  was  exchange  professor  at  Harvard  in  1905  and  was  last  year  the 
winner  of  a  Nobel  prize. 

HOW  CRIMINALS  ARE  MADE  AND  PREVENTED. 
A  RETROSPECT  OF  FORTY  YEARS. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley,  M.  A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Southwark,  late  and  last 
Chaplin   of   Clerkenwell   Prison.      Illustrated,   cloth $3.00 

Canon  Horsley  has  been  a  keen  student  of  crime  and  its  causes  and  an  active  worker 
in  prison  and  social  reform.  His  new  book  deals  largely  with  commercial  morality  as  a 
cause  of  crime,  but  also  with  the  general  moral  and  social  improvement;  progress  in 
prison  reform;  increase  in  betting  as  a  cause  of  crime;  infantile  mortality;  the  medical 
care  of  the  school-child;  the  transformation  of  the  lads  on  the  wrong  path;  the  reformation 
of  the  hooligan;  and   recent  literature  on  crime. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  REVOLUTION: 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

By  Gustave  Le  Bon,  .Author  of  "The  Crowd."  Translated  by  Bernard 
Miall.    Demy  8vo..  cloth  $4.00  net 

M.  Le  Bon  lays  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  there  are  not  only  a  rational  logic, 
but  also  affective,  mystic,  and  collective  logics,  and  that  beliefs  such  as  lie  at  the  root  of 
revolutionary  movements  cannot  be  created  or  destroyed  by  reason,  because  they  do  not 
lie  in  its  domain:  whence  their  extraordinary  power.  He  also  deals  with  the  phenomena 
of  mental  contagion,  and  with  the  part  played  by  the  lower  elements  of  the  populace — the 
semi-criminal  crowd — in  times  of  revolution.  A  large  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  great 
French  revolution,  analyzing  it  and  applying  to  its  problems  the  methods  of  the  new  psy- 
chology. The  third  portion  treats  of  modern  developments  of  the  revolutionary  prmciples 
and  faith,  including  the  Syndicalist  movement. 

THE  CALCULUS. 

By  Ellery  Williams  Davis,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  The  University  of 
Nebraska,  assisted  by  William  Charles  Brenke,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  The  University  of  Nebraska.  Edited  by  Earle  Raymond 
Hedrick.     Leather,  India  paper,  xxi+383  pp.,  tables,  index  63  pp.     Leather, 

12°   ,. $2.40 

Xote. — The  "Edition  de  luxe"  of  Davis's  "The  Calculus." 

HEREDITY  AND  EUGENICS. 
By  William  Ernest  Castle,  John  Merle  Coulter,  Charles  Benedict  Daven- 
port, Edward  Murray  East,  William  Lawrence  Tower.  A  Course  of 
Lectures  Summarizing  Recent  Advances  in  Knowledge  in  Variation 
Heredity  and  Evolution  in  Relation  to  Plant,  Animal  and  Human  Wel- 
fare.    Illustrated,  310  pp.,  cloth $3.00 

These  lectures  are  addressed  to  the  general  reader  interested  in  the  progress  of  genetics 
as  a  matter  of  information  rather  than  of  study. 

These  books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price 


NEW  BOOK  SERVICE— Continued 

MODERN  LIGHT  ON  IMMORTALITY. 

By  H.  Frank.  Modern  light  on  immortality;  being  an  original  excursion 
into  historical  research  and  scientific  discovery,  pointing  to  a  new  solution 
of  the  problem.     Bost.,  Sherman,  French,    c.  '09.  467  p.  O $1.85 

HISTORY  AS  PAST  ETHICS. 

By  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers.     History  as  past  ethics;  an  introduction  to  the 

history  of  morals.     12+387  p.  O $1.50 

Author  believes  the  philosophy  of  ethics  must  be  based  on  knowledge  of  facts  of  the 
moral  life  of  the  race  throughout  history.  Treats  of  primitive  man,  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  China,  Japan,  India,  Zoroastrianism,  Israel,  Greece,  Rome,  Christian  doctrine, 
ascetism,  Mohammedanism,  chivalry,  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and  the  new  social 
and   international   conscience   since  the   coming   of  democracy. 

THE  INFERNO. 

By  August  Strinberg,  i.  e.,  Johan  August.  Translated  by  Claud  Field. 
4+230  p $1.25 

Autobiographical  novel.  It  has  to  do  with  a  period  of  Strindberg's  life  when  he  plunged 
into  scientific  speculation  and  experimentation  and  believed  himself  in  possession  of  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  most  sought-after  and  baffling  of  nature's  mysteries.  His  health, 
through  prolonged  labor  and  an  unnatural  mode  of  life,  became  impaired,  his  mental  state 
abnormal.     It  is  the  hostile  impressions  of  life  then   experienced   which   are  here   described. 

ELLEN  KEY. 

By  Mrs.  Louise  Nystrom-Hamilton.  Ellen  Key;  her  life  and  her  work; 
auth.  tr.  from  the  Swedish  by  A.  E.  B.  Fries;  with  an  introd.  by  Havelock 
Ellis,      c.  17+187  p $1.25 

Author  has  been  intimate  with  Ellen  Key  since  her  youth.  She  is  the  wife  of  the 
founder  of  the  People's  Hospital  in  Stockholm,  where  for  over  twenty  years  Ellen  Key 
taught  and  lectured.  Book  is  a  picture  of  the  woman,  not  a  study  of  her  literary  works. 
It  takes  up  her  ancestry,  childhood,  youth,  work,  and  public  activity.  Appendix  contains 
quotations  from  the  press  on  the  occasion  of  Ellen  Key's  sixtieth   birthday. 

IMMIGRATION. 

By  Prescott  F.  Hall $1.50  net 

"A  fascinating  subject  as  treated  by  Mr.  Hall;  ...  he  writes  with  conviction  but  not 
with  prejudice  or  passion.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  can  be  found  equally  full  and  conveniently 
arranged  slatistics,  and  as  good  an  epitome  of  legislation." — New  York   Times  Review. 

CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 

By  Mary  R.  Coolidge,  formerly  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  in  Stan- 
ford University.    Just  ready $1.75  net 

The  most  comprehensive  record  of  the  Chinaman  in  the  United  States.  The  author 
traces  the  many  phases  of  personal  hostility  they  have  encountered  and  the  legislation 
respecting  them.  What  the  Chinese  have  really  wrought  as  social  and  economic  factors 
in  the  United  States;  their  business  methods,  their  home  life;  their  ideals  and  moral 
values,   are   convincingly   presented. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

By  Louis  Wallis.    Cloth,  300  pp $1.50 

All  cultured  people  should  know  how  the  religion  of  the  Bible  developed  out  of  a  lower 
form  of  religion.  This  book  is  warmly  commended  by  professors,  ministers,  reviewers,  and 
Sunday-school  teachers.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  its  practical,  human  appeal,  and  in  its 
demonstration  that  the  Bible  is  the  preduct  of  conscience  and  not  of  dogmatic  revelation 
in  the  traditional  sense. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  LABOR  CONFLICT. 

By  Parley  Paul  Womer,  author  of  "Relation  of  Healing  to  Law,"  "A  Valid 
Religion  for  the  Times,"  "The  Coming  Creed" $1.50 

A  powerful  book  that  leads  the  churcli  to  a  more  advanced  ground  in  its  relation  to 
the   social   and   economic   problems   of   our   time. 
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A  History  of  Egypt 

By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,   Keeper  of  Antiquitie3. 

British     Museum.      K  r  o  m    the     end    of    the 

Neohthic  Period  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra  VII 

B.  C.  30.  Richly  illustrated.     8  vols.     Cloth.  . 

The  Egyptian  Heaven  and  Hell 

By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.  Vol.  I.  "The  Book  of 
Am  Tuat":  Vol.  II.  "The  Book  of  Gates": 
Vol.  Ill,  "The  Egyptian  Heaven  and    Hell. 

Cloth,  illustrated.     Per  set 

The  Problem  of  Evil 

By  Marion  Le  Roy  Burton,  President  of  Smith 
College.     A  Criticism  of  the  Augustinian  Point 

of    View.     Cloth 

The  History  of  the  Devil  and  the  Idea  of  Evil 
By  Paul  Carus.     Profusely  illustrated.   Intensely 
interesting,  very  instructive.     How  the  Devil 
and  idea  of  evil  have  been  expressed  by  various 

races  from  earlie^^t  times 

Letters  to  His  Holiness,  Pope  Plus  X. 

Eloquent  attack  by  a  former  priest  upon  the 
abuses  in  Romanism.  A  book  every  Protes- 
tant minister  should  read.     Cloth 

The  Rise  of  the  People  of  Israel 

By  C.  H.  Cornill.      Cloth 

To  Jerusalem  Through  the  Land  of  Islam 
By     Erailie     Hyacinthe     Loyson.        Illustrated. 

Cloth 

Christ  the  Healer — By  Edward  Kremers 

lllusf-ated  pamphlet-n 

Christianity  and  Patriotism 

By  Count  Leo  Tolstoy 
With  Pertinent  Extracts  from  Other  Essay«.   Paper. 
The    Gods    of    the    Egyptians    or    Studies    In 
Egyptian   Mythology — By  E.  Wallis  Budge 
With  plates  and  illustrations.  2  vols.  Cloth.. . 
The  Oriental  Religions  In  Roman  Paganism 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  by    Grant   Shower- 
man.     Cloth 

A  Pilgrimage  to  Beethoven — By  Richard  Wagner 

A  Novel.     Boards 

Death  and  Resurrection 

By  Gustaf  Bjoerklund 

Behind  the  Scenes  with  the  Mediums 

By  David  P.  Abbott.    The  confessions  of  a  fakir. 

How  the  tricks  are  done       Cloth 

Jesus  and  Modern  Religion 

By  Edwin  A.  Rumbiill.      Boards 

Religious  Spirit  of  the  American  Indian 

By  Hartley  B.  Alexander.  As  shown  in  the 
development  of  his  religious  rites  and  customs 

Pamphlet 

The  Classlflcatlon  of  Religions 

By  Duren  J.  H.  Ward.      Pamphlet 
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Friedrlch  Schiller 

By  Paul  Carus.  A  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  an 
Appreciation  of  his  Poetry.  Profusely  illus- 
trated.     Boards $ 

Our  Children 

By  Paul  Carus.    Practical  Guide  for  Parents  and 

Teachers 

The  Story  of  Samson 

By  Paul  Carus.  And  Its  Place  in  the  Religious 
Development  of  Mankind.     Boards,  cloth  back 
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Science  and  History  of  Religion 

A  collection  of  well-made  books  in  paper  bindings  selected  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  students  of  philosophy,  science  and  the 
history  of  religion. 
Plant-Breeding 

By  Hugo  De  Vries.  Comments  on  the  Ex- 
periments of  Nilsson  and  Burbank.  Illus- 
trated.    Cloth,  gilt 

The    Mutation    Theory 

By  Hugo    De    Vries.     2    vols.   Numerous     illus- 
trations, colored  plates.  Cloth,  per  volume.  .  .  . 
Intracellular  Pangenesis 

By    Hugo    De    Vries.        Including    a    paper    on 

Fertilization  and  Hybridization.      Cloth 

The  Temple  of  Solomon 

By    Phillips    Endecott   Osgood.        A    study     of 

Semitic  Culture.  Pamphlet 

The  Psychology  of  Attention 

By  Th.  Riho 

Public  Worship:  A 
Study  In  the  Psychol- 
ogy of  Religion 

By  John  P.  Hylan 

The  Psychology  of 
Reasoning 

By  Alfred  Binet.  Based 
on  Experimental  Re- 
searches in  Hypnotism.  . 
Three  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of    Language 

By  F.  Max  Muller 

Aristotle  on    His    Pred- 
ecessors 
Translated      by    A.    E. 

Taylor 

Spinoza's  Short  Treatise 
on  God,  '  Man  and 
Human  Welfare. 
Translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  Lydia 
Gillingham   Robinson. . 
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Truth  on  Trial: 

By  Paul  Carus 

An  Exposition  of  the  Nature   of  Truth 

God,    an    Inquiry   into   the   Nature   of   Man's 

Highest  Ideal 

By  Paul  Carus 

On  Memory,  and  the  Specific  Energies  of  the 

Nervous  System 

By  Ewald  Hering 

The    Diseases    of  '  Personality — By  Th.  Ribot. 

Homilies  of  .Science — By  Paul  Carus 

Ancient   India:  Its    Language    and    Religions 

By  H.  Oldenberg 

Philosophy   of  Ancient  India 

By  Richard  Garbe 

Martin  Luther 

By  Gustav  Kreytag 

The  Prophets  of  Israel 

By  C.  H.   Cornill 

Popular  Sketches   from  Old  Testament  History. 
Enquiry  Concerning    the    Human     Under- 
standing and  Selection  from   a  Treatise   of 

Human  Nature 

By   David   Hume,   with   Hume's  Autobiography 

and  a  letter  from  Adam  Smith 
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Ants    and  Some  Other 
Insects 

By  August  Forel.       An 

inquiry  into  the  Psychic 

'^>i^H^^^H  Powers  of  the  Animals, 

'^^^^^^^         with     an  Appendix    on 

the  Peculiarities  of  their 

Olfactory    Sense $     .55     $   .30 

-y       M  f^^l     1'he  Principles    of   Des- 
.2V   ''*    ^^1         cartes'  Pliilosophy 
,  «..^™         ^y      Benedictus       D  e 

|:  at/^^^H         Spinoza .40         .30 

■•  fi^£-'-*e^^     The  Vocation  of? Man 

By      Johann      Gottlieb 

Fichte 30         .15 
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From   Frieancn  By  George  J .  Romanes.  .40         .26 

Schiller  The  Free  Trade  Struggle 
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Life  After  Death 
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jth  and  Error 
y  John  W.  Powell 
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'•■  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Peter,  Paul,  John, 
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y  Bernhard  Pick 1.25         .50 

'i  Mysteries  of  Mithra 

^y  Cumont  Franz.      Cloth 1.50       1.00 

'  Deciees  of  Memphis  and  Canopus 
/  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.      "The  Rosetta  Stone." 
"The  Decree  of  Canopus,"    Vol.    III.      With 
plates.     $1.25  per  volume.     Three  volumes ..  .        3.75       2.00 
1  Fragments  of  Empedocles 
y  Wm.  EUery  Leonard,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Boards 1.00         .50 

lory  of  Modern  Philosophy  in  France 

/  Lucien  Levy-Bruhl  With  portraits 3.00       2.00 

.  rief  History  of  Mathematics 

^  Carl  Fink.     Cloth 1.50       1.00 

(Lilar  Scientific  Lectures 

'  Ernst  Mach.     With  59  cuts  and  diagrams.  ..  .  .60         .35 

ttlsh  Secularism 
'  George   Jacob    Holyoake.      A    Confession    of 

Belief 30         .15 

liese  Philosophy 
'  Paul  Carus.       An    Exposition    of    the    Main 
Characteristic  Features  of  Chinese  Thought . ..  .30         .10 

liourse  on  the  Method  of  Rightly  Conduct- 
3  the  Reason  and  Seeking  Truth  in  the 
liences.      By  Rene  Descartes .30         .15 
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Religions  Ancient  and  Modem 

A  series  of  monographs  upon  various  systems  of  religion,  each  by 
an  eminent  author 

Special 
Regular  Sale 
Price    Price 
Religion  of  Ancient  Greece 

By  Jane  Harrison,  Lecturer  at  Newnham  College, 

Cambridge,  England.     Cloth $     .40    S    25 

Religion  of  Ancient  Rome  ' 

By  Cyril  Bailey.  M.  A.,  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 

England.     Cloth 40  20 

Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt  

By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Egyptology,  University  College,  Lon- 
don, England.     Cloth 40  20 

Celtic  Religion 

By   Edward   Anwyl,   Professor  of   Welsh   at  the 

University   College.   Aberystwith.     Cloth 40         .18 

Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine 

By  Stanley  A.  Cook,  M.  A.     Cloth 40  15 

Early  Christianity 

By  S.  B.  Slack,  M.  A.     Cloth .40  20 

Mythology  of  Ancient  Britain  and  Ireland 
By  Charles  Squire,  author  of  "The  Mythology  of 

the  British  Isles".     Cloth .40  20 

Mythologies  of  Ancient  Mexico  and  Peru 
By  Lewis  Spence.     In  this  study  of  Mexican  and 
Peruvian  mythology,  the  reader  is  introduced 
into  a  sphere  of  the  most  fascinating  interest. 

Cloth 40  15 

Early  Buddhism  

By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  LL.D..  Ph.D.     Cloth.  .40         .25 

Shinto,  the  Ancient  Religion  of  Japan 

By  W.  G.  Aston.  C.M.G..  D.Lit.     Cloth 40         .20 

Psychological  Origin  and  Nature  of  Religion 

By  James  Leuba,  Bryn  Mawr  College 
An  exposition  by  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the 
■nature  of  mental  power  and  its  relation  to  the  origin 

of  religion.     Cloth 40         .20 

Animism 

By   Edward  Clodd,   author  of  "The  Story  of 

Creation."    Cloth 40         .20 

Pantheism 

By  J.  AUanson  Picton,  author  of  "The  Religion 
of  the  Universe."  Spinoza  was  the  great  prophet 
of   pantheism,  which    declares    that    every    real 

thing  is  God.     Cloth 40         .15 

Hinduism. — By  Dr.  L.  D.  Barnett.  of   the  Dep't. 

of  Oriental  Literature.  British  Museum.     Cloth.  .40         .15 

Religion  of  Ancient  Scandinavia 

By  W.  A.  Craigie.  M.  A.,  Taylorian  Lecturer  in 

Oxford   University.    England.     Cloth 40         .15 

Religion  of  Ancient  China 

By  Prof.  Herbert  A.  Giles,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Chinese  at  CambridKe  University,  England 
An  epitome  of  Chinese  morality  and  religion.     Cloth         .40         .20 
Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 

By    Theophilus   G.    Pinches,   late   of  the  British 

Museum.     Cloth 40         .20 

Judaism 

By  Israel  Abrahams.  M.  A.,  Lecturer  in  Talmudic 
Literature  in  Cambridge  University,  England 
The  psychology  of  the  Jew  is  here  sketched  by  a 

master  hand .     Cloth 40         .25 
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"To  neglect  the  truths  brought  to  light  by  books  like  these  would  be 
a  folly,  and  to  suppress  them — a  crime.'' — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Our  Own  Religion  in  Ancient  Persia 

By  LAWRENCE  H.  MILLS 

Professor  of  Zend  Philology,  Oxford  University,  England 

These  lectures  delivered  in  Oxford  present  the  Zend  Avesta  as  collated  with 
the  pre-Christian  exilic  Pharisaism,  advancing  the  Persian  question  to  the  foremost 
position  in  our  biblical    research. 

"The  time  is  now  past,  let  us  hope 
forever,  when  the  Christian  apologist 
recoils  from  recognizing  the  very 
important  services  which  have  been 
rendered  to  our  holy  faith  by  peoples 
foreign  to  the  Jews.  And  surely  no 
one  will  look  askance  at  the  happy 
fact  that  not  only  a  small  nation  to 
the  west  of  the  Jordan  held  to  those 
great  truths  on  which  rest  our  hopes 
beyond  the  grave,  but  that  the 
teeming  millions  of  Persia  also  held 
to  them  in  successive  generations 
long  earlier  than  the  prophets.  These 
considerations  entitle  their  ancient 
lore  to  our  veneration  and  investiga- 
tion. It  now  lies  open  not  merely  to 
the  laborious  specialist  but  to  the 
intelligent  student, — and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  from  the  mass  of  human 
energy  devoted  to  so  much  that  is  trivial,  some  fraction  may  be  spared 
for  the  study  of  this  rich  and  influential  monument  of  the  past  which 
holds  such  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  records  of  our  own  religious 
history." — Laivrence  H.   Mills. 

"One  secret  of  the  power  of  the  work  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  author,  Prof.  Lawrence 
Mills  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  saj's  in  one  place  that  to  neglect  the  truths  brought 
would  be  folly  and  to  suppress  them  a  crime. 

Dr.  Mills  is  at  home  with  the  religious  books  of  ancient  Persia  and  India.  He  brings  skill 
and  learning  to  his  task  and  takes  delight  in  revealing  the  treasures  hidden  so  long  to  many  about 
the  relation  of  the  Jews  to  Persia  and  the  influence  of  Zoroastrianism  on  the  Jews  and  their  faith. 

The  author  shows  that  some  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  our  Christian  creed  are  present 
in  the  Avesta.  There  are  prophecies  of  a  virgin  born  Redeemer  and  special  teaching  about 
the  future  life,  special  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  Avesta  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
'subjective  recompense.'  Heaven  and  hell  will  chiefly  be  within  ourselves.  Good  or  evil 
thoughts,  deeds,  words,  are  actively  preparing  and  molding  each  person's  eternal  destiny." 

—  Chicago  Daily  Ne^vs. 
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New  Educational  Books 

On  the  Foundation  and 

Technic  of  Arithmetic  Prof.  George  B.  Halsted 

"The  present  volume  is  a  welc»me  addition  to  the  body  of  writings  having 
to  do  with  the  history  and  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic" 

—School  Science  and  Mathematica. 
Pp.  io—133.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

New  Logic  Dr.  Charles  Mercier 

Dr.  Mercier  is  physidan  for  mental  diseases  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  Lon- 
don; also  examiner  of  mental  diseases  and  psychology  in  University  of  London. 
"The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  show  that  the  tradirional  logic  of  Aristotle 
occupies  much  the  same  position  today  that  witchcraft  did  250  years  ago.  It 
was  as  an  introducrion  to  the  study  of  insanity  that  the  author  was  first 
moved  to  examine  logic.  He  holds  the  doctrine  that  until  we  have  an 
adequate  and  correct  logic  we  cannot  duly  appreciate  or  approve  the  erroneous 
reasoning  either  of  the  normal  or  morbid  kind."— Boston  Transcript. 
Pp.  xxvii—422.     Price,  $3.00. 

Aesop  and  Hyssop  William  Ellery  Leonard 

Fables  adapted  and  original,  in  a  variety  of  verse  forms,  picturesque,  lively, 
and  humorous  in  phrasing. 

Pp.  xxiir—lS8.       Cloth,    $1.50.  ^ 

"His  verse  shows  variety  and  well-managed  ingenuity." — N.  Y.  Post. 
"There  is  considerable  wit  in  the  book."  — fioston  Transcript. 

Man  a  Machine  Julien  Offray  De  La  Mettrie 

La  Mettrie  was  the  most  extreme  writer  among  the  earliest  French  mate- 
rialists. His  theory  is  that  the  soul  is  but  a  mechanical  principle  upon  which 
the  human  machine  is  constructed. 

Pp.  226.     Cloth,  $2.00. 
"Essentially  this  is  an  extension  to  man,  of  Descartes  doctrine  of  animals, 
written  in  a  lively  and  decidedly  modem  fashion." — Boston  Transcript. 

Syndicalism  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald 

"The  chapter  on  the  philosophy  of  Syndicalism  is  as  good  as  anything  yet 
published  on  the  subject  in  America." — Chicago  Evening  Post. 
"A  book  of  information  rather  than  of  argument.  The  philosophy  of  direct 
action,'  the  principles  of  Sydicalism,  the  general  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  movement  and  its  growth  in  England  and  America,  all 
these  things  are  explained." — The  Outlook. 

Pp.  vi—74.     Boardt,  60  cent*. 
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Philosophy  in  France  in  1912 Prof.  ANDRE  LALANDE 

Identity  as  a  Principle  of  Stable  Values  and  as  a  Principle  of  Predi- 
cation    Dr.  L.  E.  HICKS 
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Reviews  of  Books: 

James  H.  Leuba,  A  Psychological  Study  of  Religion :  by  Dr.  Er- 
nest L.  Talbert — Emile  Durkheim,  Les  formes  elementaires  de 
la  vie  religieuse:  by  Prof.  Irving  King — Herbert  L.  Stewart, 
Questions  of  the  Day  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology:  by  Prof. 
George  H.  Sabine. 
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/.  Segond,  L'intuition  Bergsonienne :  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Kallen — 
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SCIENTIA" 


REVUE  INTERNATIONALE  DE  SYNTHESE  SCIENTIFIQUE 

Paraissant  tons  les  deux  mois 
(6  numiros  par  an  de  240  k  250  pages  cbactm) 

DIRECTION: 
G.  BRUNI,  A.  DIONISI,  F.  ENRIQUES,  A.  GIARDINA, 

E.  RIGNANO. 

"SCIENTIA"  a  6te  fond6e  en  vue  de  contrebalancer  les  f&cheux  e£Fets  de 
la  8p£cification  scientifique  a  outrance.  Elle  publie  des  articles  qui  se  rap- 
portent  aux  branches  diverses  de  la  recherche  th£orique,  depuis  les  mathi- 
matiques  jusqu'll  la  sociologie,  et  qui  tons  sont  d'un  int€ret  g6n6ral:  efle 
permet  ainsi  k  ses  lecteurs  de  se  tenir  au  courant  de  I'ensemble  du  mouve- 
ment  scientifique  contemporain. 

"SCIENTIA",  qui  est,  en  1912,  dans  sa  sixieme  ann6e  d'existence,  a  con- 
quis  du  premier  coup  la  faveur  du  monde  savant,  grice  k  la  collaboration 
qu'elle  s'est  assur^e  des  autorites  scientifiques  les  plus  fminentes  de  I'Europe 
et  de  I'Amerique.  Elle  a  publie,  outre  les  articles  de  ses  Directeurs,  MM. 
Bruni,  Enriques,  Dionisi,  Rignaao,  des  travaux  de  MM.  Macb,  Poincari, 
Picard,  Tannery,  Boiel,  Boutroux,  Volterra,  Levi-Civita,  Zeutben,  ArrbeniuB, 
George  Darwin,  Scbiaparelli,  Celoria,  Seeliger,  Lowell,  Maunder,  Crommelia, 
Eddington,  Fowler,  Boblin,  Puiseux,  Moreux,  Herz,  Suess,  Cbwolson,  Lebe- 
dew,  Rigbi,  Bouasse,  Brunbes,  Ritz,  Langevin,  Fabry,  Zeemann,  G.  H.  Bryan, 
Soddy,  Ostwald,  Nernst,  W alterant,  Lebmann,  Sommerieldt,  Ciamician,  Abegg, 
Bayliss,  Hober,  Bottazzi,  Fredericq,  Demoor,  Boruttau,  Fok,  Galeotti,  Eb- 
stein,  Asber,  RaBaele,  Delage,  Caullery,  Rabaud,  Le  Dantec,  Semon,  Driescb, 
Pearl,  Hartog,  Russell,  Wiesner,  Haberlandt,  Costantin,  Ziegler,  UexkUll, 
Betbe,  Sberrington,  Bobn,  Piiron,  Claparhde,  Janet,  Rey,  Pikler,  Hoernea, 
Sollas,  Jespersen,  Meillet,  Simmel,  Zieben,  Cunningbam,  Westermarck,  Kidd, 
Landry,  Edgewortb,  Bonar,  Pareto,  Loria,  Carver,  Fisber,  Sombart,  Oppen- 
beimer,  Scialoja,  Pb.  Sagnac,  Salomon  Reinacb,  Guignebert,  Loisy,  etc. 

"SCIENTIA"  joint  aux  texte  principal,  portant  les  articles  dans  la  langue 
de  leurs  auteurs,  un  supplement  avec  la  traduction  frangaise  de  tous  les  arti- 
cles allemands,  anglais  et  italiens.  Elle  est  ainsi  accessible  k  quiconque 
connait  la  seule  langue  frangaise. 
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The  Hillside  Home  School 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Conducted  by  the 

LLOYD  JONES  SISTERS 

Spring  Green,  Wis. 


Situated  in  the  lovely  valley 
of  Spring  Green,  on  the  Wis- 
consin River,  about  35  miles 
west  of  Madison. 

On  the  accredited  list  of  the 
leading  colleges  and  universities. 

The  course  of  study  includes 
the  entire  training  of  children, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  college 
preparatory.  A  Summer  Sea- 
son for  mothers  and  children 
now  in  progress. 


One  of  the  most  important  problems 
a  parent  has  to  face  is  the  selection  of 
a  school  for  his  child.  The  younger  the 
child  the  more  vital  the  choice,  as  the 
school  influence  during  this  period  will 
be  a  telling  factor  in  his  entire  subse- 
quent life.  With  this  fact  in  mind, 
parents  are  invited  to  look  into  the 
merits  of  the  HILLSIDE  HOME 
SCHOOL  as  to  its  fitness  to  meet  the 
all-around  needs  of  the  child,  for  this 
school  is  in  many  respects  quite  in  a 
class  by  itself. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  a 
school  that  would  do  acceptable  work 
for  the  average  pupil  in  the  regular 
school  curriculum.  However,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  find  a  school  that  combines  this 
with  the  more  important  work,  of  con- 
tributing to  the  growth  of  a  healthy 
body  and  a  strong  character. 

The  HILLSIDE  HOME  SCHOOL 
is  unique  in  its  efficiency  in  these  lines 
for  the   following  reasons : 

FIRST.  Its  location.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  by  those  studying  the  all- 
important  problems  of  the  education  of 
children,  that  city  environment  is  too 
stimulating  and  exciting  for  a  health- 
ful growth,  and  the  child  often  becomes 
a  victim  of  an  arrested  development,  or 
of    an    overstrained    nervous    condition. 


The  HILLSIDE  HOME  SCHOOL  is 
situated  on  a  lovely  farm  in  a  beautiful 
valley  in  Southern  Wisconsin — healthful 
and  picturesque.  It  has  been  called  an 
"out-of-door  school"  because  so  much 
time  is  spent  in  health-giving  open-air 
sports  and  in  the  out-oi-door  nature 
work  and  work  in  elementary  science. 
The  curious  mind  finds  on  every  hand 
object-lessons  to  instruct  and  inspire. 

The  farm  thus  becomes  a  great  labora- 
tory that  makes  clear  and  interesting 
the  study  of  the  class-room  sciences.  On 
his  walks  the  pupil  sees  the  life  history 
of  plant,  insect  and  bird  spread  out 
before  him.  Winter  sports  and  all  the 
summer  games  are  carried  on  here  with 
zest  and  spirit.  Horse-back  riding  and 
carriage    excursions    are    frequent. 

SECOND.  It  is  a  school  for  a 
limited  number  of  boys  and  girls,  where 
a  large  corps  of  enthusiastic  and  efficient 
teachers  makes  it  possible  to  meet  the 
individual  needs  of  the  pupil.  The 
classes  are  small  and  each  pupil  re- 
ceives the  particular  aid  that  he  should 
Jiave  in  order  that  the  work  may  be 
thoroughly  understood.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  make  the  requirements  such  as 
can  be  performed  by  the  pupil, — that 
the  habit  of  success  can  be  formed,  so 
that  he  may  thereby  gain  mental  stimu- 
lus. 
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On  the  Evidence  of  the  Gospels 

*'A  lively  controversy,  the  end  of  which  does  not  yet  appear,  ** 

— New  York  Evening  Post  (March  8, 1913) 
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Ecce  Deus $2.25 

Studies  in  Primitive  Christianity.    By  W.  B. 

Smith. 

*'  It  is  a  'possession  unto  everlasting.' ...  It 

will  be  read  by  myriads  and  shed  light  on  the 

millions." — S.  Reinach  (Paris). 

The  Christ  Myth 2.25 

An    Essay  in    Christian    Mythology.      By 

Arthur  Drews. 
Witnesses  to  the  Historicity  of  Jesus  .     .     .     2.25 

By  Arthur  Drews. 
Radical  Views  About  the  New  Testament   .     1 .50 

By  Dr.  G.  A.  Van  den  Bergh  van  Eysinga. 
The  Source  of  Christian  Tradition  ....      1.50 

A  Critical  History  of  Ancient  Judaism.     By 

Edouard  Dujardin. 

Pagan  Christs 2.2S 

One  of  the  keenest  and  finest  pieces  of  his- 
torical criticism.     By  J.  M.  Robertson. 

Christianity  and  Mythology 2.25 

By  J.  M.  Robertson. 

Tao  Teh  King  — The  Canon  of  Reason  and 

Virtue 1.50 

A  new  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  China's 
most  remarkable  book.     By  Dr.  Paul  Carus. 
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Mysteries  of  Mithra $1.50 

By  Franz  Cumont. 

The  Religion  of  Persia  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

Oriental  Religions  in  Roman  Paganism    .     .     2.00 

By  Franz  Cumont. 

The  Prophets  of  Israel 1.00 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel       ....      1.50 

By  C.   H.   Cornill,  the   most    orthodox    of 
the  higher  critics. 

The  Pleroma,  or  Christianity  as  the  Fulfil- 
ment     1.00 

By  Paul  Carus. 

Life  and  Ministry  of  Jesus 50 

By  Rudolph  Otto. 

Paralipomena 75 

Remains  of  Gospels  and  Sayings  of  Christ. 
By  Rev.  Bernhard  Pick. 

The  Apocryphal  Acts 1.25 

By  Rev.  Bernhard  Pick. 

The  System  of  the  Vedanta 3.00 

The  greatest  work  on  the  highest  development 
of  Brahmanism.     By  Paul  Deussen. 

Our  Own  Religion  in  Ancient  Persia  .     .     .    3.00 

One  of  the  most  important  documents  in  Bib- 
lical Research.     By  Lawrence  H.  Mills. 
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MAN  A  MACHINE 

By  Julien  Offray  De  La  Mettrie 

French-English  Edition Cloth,  $2.00 

A  student  edition  in  paper  binding  at  $1.00  will  be  used  by 
Wellesley  College,  as  a  text  book  in  classes  of  philosophy. 

"A  useful  addition  to  the  philosophical  library  issued  by  the 
Open  Court."  '  — The  Nation,  New  York. 

"The  thought  and  style  of  the  18th  Century,  too  long  dispar- 
aged are  coming  to  be  appreciated  at  a  higher  value." 

— The  Bookfellow,  Sydney,  Australia. 

"La  Mettrie,  for  his  relation  to  English  Deism  and  French 
Materialism  has  considerable  historical  interest." 

— The  Nation,  London. 

"Among  the  books  that  are  regarded  as  standard  references  in 
the  discussion  of  the  soul  as  an  elemental  and  eternal  "vitality"  is 
"Man  a  Machine."  — Chicago  Examiner. 

"La  Mettrie — most  daring  of  the  earlier  French  philosophers 
curiously  anticipated  some  of  the  teachings  of  Haeckel." 

— ^The  Churchman,  New  York. 

"All  in  all,  the  volume  is  distinctly  entertaining." 

— New  York  Times. 

"In  general,  the  book  has  a  strangely  modern  air 

He  comes  into  contact  with  Haeckel — Loeb — and  the  latest  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Carrel  ....  by  the  soundness  and  sagacity  of  much 
of  his  reasoning.  — Baltimore  Sun. 

"Thought  as  a  mode  of  action  has  fascinated  every  materialistic 
thinker  from  Heraclitus  to  our  own  day."    — Baltimore  News. 

"The  book  is  worthily  printed  and  will  be  sought  after  by  those 
with  a  penchant  for  La  Mettrie's  works." — Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

"The  book  is  a  specimen  of  scholarly  work  in  translation  and 
notes."  — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"No  publishing  company  has  more  consistently  and  ably  pur- 
sued a  given  line  than  the  Open  Court  Company.  It  has  made 
accessible  and  brought  within  exceedingly  low  prices  scores  of 
books  that  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  history  of 
philosophy." 

"La  Mettrie's  work  is  a  landmark  in  the  development  of  mate- 
rialistic thought."  — New  York  Call. 

A  copy  of  Man  a  Machine  in  The  Student  edition,  paper  bind- 
ing will  be  sent  FREE  with  a  TWO  year  subscription  to  The 
Monist  at  $3.50.  This  offer  is  limited  to  30  days  from  date,  July  1, 
1913.  
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